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= 1 F \’ came into the barroom the other day, 
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2w wonderful stories, Dagood chipped 
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you may all talk as you please about 
“8 dogs hev done, but I can jest tell 
that will lay over all yer stories. 

- ‘es you'll believe a man when he’s 
uth, but this is as true as the gospel. 

1 that big yallar dog of mine? Well, 
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L-9 smartest dog in the drove. He’s an 

i ct 1 o heis. Now I know you wont bo- 
\at ar’ dog’s been Jarnin’ to sing.” 

sing? Get out!” interrupted one of } 
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= »., 23.80, every word of it, and I’ll jest 
tel. vou ’ was. T’other night we had some 
." av sar Louse. You know our Sal’s been goin’ 
':> yhe ‘he singin’ schools lately, and she and othr. 
o, auu cu. young fellers what go, hev got so they 
{Gasiqse. i like the very blazes. And so most every 
| night ¢ at somebody’s house and practise. 
' We, the u.. ot night there was a whole crew on as 
!"er af co> house, and they had a big time. Such a sss ; iF Pt Ae. Se! Se ee Os epee aye nag > 
esesaagag eg ge cal gh coal ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. NO. 2. BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1870. VOL. XXV. PRICE 10 CTS. 
Se eer we wove fives, You'd hev thought that a - : 
‘ »m-cats had broke loose and tackled — —— a 
NO all, and wor jest having it hot and [COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEBR.] “You are unfair to the Holbrook girls, mother.| The first Sunday after his return was cloudy, with | mother’s rejection of his offer, and she had no fear of 
——— st ar’ dog was in the room while They are pretty aud attractive, and their family is | a fair prospect of rain. There was, however, a good- | being made ridiculous by riding with him. Soshesaid: 
and he was the most interested CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) wealthy. They have no need to set snares for ad-| ly number of young ladies assembled in Dr. Bond’s * I think I shall ride, mother, since Mr. Hanson is 
ER.) ‘w. He watched ’em beatin’ time 5 mirers, and they would never stoop to do it in any | church, and like the lads and lassies in the song, sii | so kind.” 
ay , ‘nh their manoovers, and ’peared to The Dream and the Awakening {| case.” ‘in their best were dressed from top to toe.” “Just as you please, my dear. It will be less 
3 weg they bye ho first pend oni - ‘*T always expect you to get upon your high horse| ‘Have you seen Mr. Lauriston?” asked one and | trouble for me to walk than to get in and out of the 
® you know; and purty soon, when when there is anything said against the Holbrook | another of these fair creatures, walking along in| wagon. So 1’ll be going on.” 
ing : iese, they commenced on salms, and “BETTER THAN WE KNOW.” girls,” laughed Mrs. tone “But you haven’t | couples, or else meeting at the church door. Oneor| And gathering up her skirts in such a way as to 
serious things. The dog ’peared wanna tnie. lived quite so many years in the world as I have, and | two had seen him, but the most had not, 80 it is not | give herself an improvised Greclun bend, the lady 
ow.” > than he did the lively tunes, and BY HESTER EARLE. can’t be expected to see through people quite so | to be wondered at that many sly glances were cast | sallied out into the street just in time to see Harper 
\p to’em as he could while they well. ‘The world’s a stage where all men ’—and | toward the Lauriston pew, where, sure enough, the | Lauriston driving around with old Jacob’s wagon. 
RS. CANNING had just | most all women—‘ play a part.’ There is no use in | pew-owner sat, his head gracefully inclined upon one | She could hardly believe her eyes, bat it surely was 
's coaxed Jim Blowhard to sing come in from church, with | complaining of as tage representation, that is not | hand, and a look of well-bred repose upon his face— | Harper Lauriston. 
nt de You know what an old tearin’ bass " ared nose, and a general | real, and on the same principle, it is better to take | seeming as unconscious of the sparkling eyes whose} ‘* Love has hit the mark for once, though it was 
— hen he commenced, the dog began bluishness pérvading the | the world as we find it. A ridiculous farce, my dear, | glances were turned toward him, as if the glances all | only a stray shot,” laughed tho matron to herself. 
Peng interested. He pointed his nose rest of her-features. Not | at the best—but one can get amusement out of it, if | had been for poor crippled Jacob Hanson, whom he | And inspite of the rain falling upon her best bonnet,. 
ong ‘in’, and every time Jim came to | © that Mrs. Canning was a] one chooses, and to be amused is what we araall | had charitably invited toa seat in his pew. I hope | she went home in exceedingly good humor. 
ied sorter howl.” blue,” as the term is gen- | living for. There, don’t put on that puritanical ex- | you will like that act of my hero. It was a small} Meanwhile, the clumsy wagon was driven close to 
= erally used. Not in the | pression, though to be sure, it is rather becoming to | thing, I grant you, but it is not every aristocratic | the porch steps, which Harper Lauriston mounted to 
ene he dog. Blowhard he sung away | least. The color was owing | you than otherwise. Now let us have some music, | young man who would have given Jacob Hanson, in | help the old man down. 
m fs ge t then he turned round and kinder purely to atmospheric ac- | Harper Lauriston is fond of music, I remember, and | his homespun, a seat in his own pew at church. I ** Much obleeged, Master Harper—or Mr. Lauris- 
be @ tion. It was a breezy day | it will be as well for you to keep in practice.” would quote a familiar proverb here, if it were not | ton, I should say,” said the old man, in a quavering 
— Blowhard?” in November, with a pur-| Love Canning was fond of music, too, but just then | so trite, but will only indicate it by observing that | voice. ‘It seems like old times to have you back 
ante eo 1 fool, you! the dog, of course. ple-gray sky overhead, and | her soul was out of tune. So, though we know from | when the wind is in the east, straws do not generally | again, as good-hearted as ever, too. I’ve got a pas- 
—— id woman, ‘Nancy Jane,’ sez I, dead leaves rustling in the | high authority that ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe | tend southward. senger, you see. It’s Miss Love. Youremembar her, 
h 8 per ’ boots that dog’s something in his treetops. It had looked | the savage breast,” it did not soothe hers. This It is to be feared that some of the good seed sown | don’t you?” 
end, an . Jane, sez she, * You git it out—I all day as if it was going to | might have been owing, however, to a lack of the} by Dr. Bond, on that day, fell by the wayside, for ** T should think so,” said the young man, reaching 
iste then the dog picked up somethin’ ¢ snow. And Love, lam sor- | savage element within her. certain I am that it fell upon inattentive ears. Who] for herhand. “I looked for you when the people 
Prmanes ited out of the room quick’n a ry to say, had preferred staying by the warm fire,| ‘‘My dear, yon are playing discords,” said Mrs. | can tell how much castle-rearing took the place of | were coming out of church, but missed seeing you. 
going t ay much attention to it, and no- which is never a greater luxury than when winter | Canning, facing around in her rocking-chair, so that | listening; goodly structures all, so far as immensity | How it rains! 1 think, Jacob, you will have to take 
— . overlaps its boundary, and fastens itself upon au- | the fire might not burn her face. of proportions could make them s0, and all built | two passengers, if you are willing, then I can give 
— d finished, all the gals crowded tumn. Love liked warmth and cheerfulness. She} ‘I know it; but I play my music as it is written. | around that unconscious-looking Crwsus in the | Miss Love the benefit of my umbrella.” 
—- mmenced fattering him, when could endare this reverse, when necessary, it is true, | It is only another way of taking the world as we | corner of the Lauriston pew? Ah well, let us not} ‘‘ Yes, yes—the more the merrier,” laughed Jacob, 
oo "dancise. It was the orfallest but to-day she had not chosen to brace herself for | find it.” fling stones at airy edifices. We have all tried our | with great heartiness. 
= = anybody heard. Everybody was the endurance. So, as I have said, she stayed with-}| ‘I think you will feel better, now that you have | hand at the same sort of architecture, and to some} “ But it is out of your way,” objected Love. 
a me th. Six of the gals fainted away in doors, while her mother went to church, at which | unburdened your mind of that retort,” laughed Mrs. | of us the occupation has served to crowd out un-| “ Any way is mine, Laurel Bank being accessible, 
peng all at once. They wor hangin’ the latter was @ constant attendant. Not strictly, | Canning. pleasant memories, and to save many an hour so| if I remember rightly, from any part of the town; 
des, like string beans toa pole. I fear, from motives of devotion but it looks well| Perhaps Love did feel better. At least, she made | spent from bitternese. To be sure there are more | and I shall like having my walk lengthened.” 
mM whict ‘T &@ Moment or two; it was more to go, and then if one has an eye for dresa, there | 4 different selection of pieces after that, and in time | fitting places for so indulging one’s self than in So he hetped Love into the wagon as cavalierly as 
5 gee .ld stand, and he wilted right off is much to be seen. Mrs. Canning had such an eye. | her soul became attuned to something like harmony. | church, and sorry I am that any one should prefer | if it had been his own elegant carriage, though he 
ote we wr, and tsied to crawl under the “Love, my dear,” said that lady, when she had| The velvet cloak was bought the next day, Love | fare so unsubstantial as idle fancy’s enervating cup | did give her an amused smile as he pushed back a 
wn, ther: more’n his head and shoulders laid aside her wraps, “I must get you a velvet cloak. | making no further protest against the purchase. She | to the strong meat of a sermon like Dr. Bond’s. | bundle of wet hay to make room for her feet. Love ‘- 
paneye ame to, and caught him by the The girls about here are all having them.” ; could not help feeling a thrill of pleasure, it must be | (Please to take notice that I am not mixing my sim- | said sometbing funny, to have an excuse for laugh- 
vo Pa _ _. him out. Blowhard held on to “I don’t want it, mother. The cloak I had last | confessed, when she tried it on, for she liked beauty | iles. I have only left one for another. That is <ti.;| ing, and then old Jacob was helped in, and pretty 
vellowed murder; and the gals winter will last another season very well indeed.” and richness in attire, as well as most women do-as | I regret, too, that among certain of the young peo- | soon they were fairly on their way. 
hed las: . s@ On ’em run round the room “] Hever saw a girl who had so little pride. You well as Mrs. Canning, even. But there was this dif- | ple there should have been a feeling of impatience at ‘*T shall always have a high respect for rainy Sun- 
leod.” . - minute before they could find ; really annoy me. The Holbrook girls, and Myra | ference. Mrs. Canning’s love of dress was a ruling | the length of the sermon, and an ¢ppearance of relief | days, afier this,” said Lauriston. 
‘ us ...6 onto. | Chase, and Julia Dana, all had on new velvet cloaks | passion, Love’s was an ssthetic principle, subject to | when the benediction was reached. Then there was} ‘“‘ And I, too,” coincided Jacob, whose dim eyes 
> vee .adle and rushed into the back- | to-day. Do you want them to eclipse you wholly?” | the control of reason. She liked beautiful surround- | quite as much haste in leaving the house as is ad- ! had grown bright with pride and pleasure. 
nd Myre .ree of the spunkiest men, and “They can afford to dress richly, or at least, all | ings, bat however barren of these things her life missible in a well-bred congregation, all being anx- **Do you find Baytown much changed since you 
teste that interlectual old dex was | except Julia Dana. She, it is well known, keeps her | might have been, she would still have found some- | ious to get out in time to exchange a word with Har- | went away?” asked Love. 
at os music book spread out before r ‘| mother in difficulties all the time by her extrava- | thing worth living for. per Lauriston. “Not so much as I expected.” 
. \. time with his tail on a tin pan gance. And as for being eclipsed, it isof no sort of} When the cloak was brought home, it was found| Love Canning, however,had removed her overshces ; ‘‘ Will you be contented to stay here?” 
saps her .undred ’ like all possessed!” ’ consequence. If we were rich, it would be another | that Love’s best street dress looked quite shabby by | on coming ia, and waiting to put them on, wasbe-| ‘I think 80; I always liked Baytown, and I can 
re ; + > thing. But I heard you tell Mrs. Dumphey, yester- contrast. They could never be worn together, that | hind all the rest. Mrs. Canning, indeed, thought | hardly see why I went away.” 
a & i 2 % day, that you had not money enough to pay for the | wasciear. Mrs. Canning pondered awhile, then put | her daughter an unreasonable time, and inquired, It was Touchstone, was it not, who said, ‘Ay now 
— ‘SIOUS ORGANIST. last quarter's washing, and I know that Miss Mc- | on her things and went down town. A dress pattern | rather satirically, whether she should not ask the| Iam in Arden. The more fool 1; when I was at 
. a gaol iity Church, Boston, for several Grath’s bill for dress-making is still due. I don’t | of rich gros grain silk was the result of this expedi- | sexton to leave the house open for an hour or two on | home, I was in @ better place; but travellers must 
a. hg n, & man of immense size, who P want anything new until these debts are paid.” tion, and the rest of the week was spent in getting it | her amount. . be content?" ” 
1 don't age sideways, as his great bulk You see Mrs. Canning was Major Canning’s widow, | up according to the newest mode. Love feltsome| ‘I can’t do the fastenings easily with my gloves| ‘ There’s a good bit of wisdom in Touchstone’s aay- 
4” ) o get inany other way. Dr. J. and had only her pension to live upon, though she | uneasiness at first about the financial part of the | on, but I am quite ready now,” returned Love, ris-| ing, too. I, at least, have had enough of roving for 
: a fine musician, and a regular owned her house, which was a very good one. transaction, but it wore away, and she soon found | ing as she spoke. the present, and am quite willing to admit that when 
p willow, He had a book of volunta- ‘‘Mrs. Damphey can wait, and as for that dress- | herself quite reconciled to ber new finery. When they reached the porch, everybody had gone, | I was at home I was in a better place.”’ 
— one for every Sabbath in the maker’s bill, it is the most outrageous of anythingI | Soon afterward Harper Lauriston came. It might | or, at least, everybody except some of the farmers’} If he had been compelled to confess the whole 
- dress aorning service. Some of them ever heard of. I never will pay it until it is cut down | be said, also, that he saw and overcame. He was | families, who lived at quite a distance, and had come | truth, I think Harper Lauriston might have declar- 
- 2 would never abate them, and to something like reasonable proportions.” personally a man to whow social conquests are made | in their wagons. ed that he was never in a better place than old 
gums ‘er than the one intended for “It did not seem unreasonable to me.” easy by a fine physique and pleasirgaddress. More- It is beginning to rain. We shall get everything | Jacob’s wagon. He would gladly have had the ride 
ee h. He and Dr. Gardiner, who “That is because you don’t know. Talk about the | over, he was owner of the finest estate in Baytown. | spoiled that we have on. We had better havestayed | @ great deal longer, in spite of the rain; but Love, 
he church, did not agree very | laboring classes being oppressed by their employers. Wealth came naturally to the Lauristons. Their | at home,” said Mrs. Canning, a little crossly. who conid iiot forget that silks and velvets ure Hable 
i would have their own way, if If there is such a thing as oppression under the sun, | attendant Lucina, it is presumed, had always acilver | Upon that, Jacob Hanson, who was standing near, | to injury by being wet, was glad to get home, though 
ig Dr. G. became impatient at it is that practised by dress-makers against the ladies | spoon ready to thrust into the mouths of the coming | spoke up humbly, though heartily, too: she could, perhaps, have imagined circumstances un- 
ich Dr. J..was playing. He they work for. But don’t look so distressed, my | children, but that bestowed upon the baby Har-| “Ifyou will be willing to ride with me, I am going! der which she would have been willing that the 
sexton to Dr. J. to shorten his ‘ dear; I dare say I shall cool down presently, and pay | per must have been of extraordinary size and thick- right by your place, and can take you both in, just as | drive should be protracted to a greater length. 
used the ire of the old music } Miss McGrath’s demand, exorbitant as I think it. | ness. Before he reached bis majority, two branches | well as not.” “Well, my dear, what do you think of Mr, Lauris- 
back that his music was a8 | And as for the cloak, I have quite made up my mind | of the family, both wealthy, had become extinct, and **O dear, no, thank you,” said Mrs. Canning. “It | ton?” asked Mrs. Canning, when Love’s damp gar- 
vices as the preaching, and the that you must have it. Harper Lauriston is coming | all their property came to him, making him the rich- | isn’t far, and I prefer to walk.” ments had been properly cared for. 
deal better, and he should play home next week. He used to be rather interested in | est man in the county. The young man had been| She was ready to laugh outright at the figureahe! ‘I think he is not at all spoiled by city life.” 
day. He did so, and never you, I remember, and there is no knowing what may | absent several years, spending a part of the time in would make in old Jacob’s antiquated wagon, with “Ho, Iehould suppose not. A young man who 
afterward. happen. The Holbrook girls will besiege him, of | New York, a partin travelling, but now he had come the remains of a “ foddering of : hay,” which he al- | can’t stand a few years of city life had better die at 
| course, as they do every eligible gentleman who ap- | to live upon his property. It was a matter of in- | ways brought for his horse stuffed in behind. She | once. He’ll never be of any earthly use anywhere.” 
or nearly off its hinges—in | pears in Baytown; but I mean that you shall be as| tense though unspoken satisfaction to various par- | restrained herself, however, and only said, ‘“ Come, Love did not.quite believe this, but she was unpre- 
been for some time—observed well-dressed as they, so there’ll be one advantage | ties in town that he had come back as he went—that | Love.” pared to dispute it; so she said nothing, which was 
and killed some one it wouid lost that they have counted upon, undoubtedly.” is, unmarried. But Love had seen the old man’s face fall at her | probably the wisest thing she could do. 
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THH FLAG OF OUE UNION. 








After the rain there came a freeze, and then a fall “O, thank you so much. I think it is a beautiful 
of snow, which made very good sleighing. Mrs. | arrangement of Providence that whatever a woman 
Canning had had a visitor—a maiden aunt from the | can’t do a man can, don’t you, Mr. Raeburn?” 
adjoining town of Scabsville—who, as soon as it had ** So it is, but what would you have done in this 
fairly cleared off, became impatient to go home. A case if a man had not appeared?” 
horse and sleigh was accorlingly procured, and “J don’t know. I had some insane ides of anhar- 
Love accompanied her relative to Scabsville. She nessing the horse, all but his bridle, mounting him, 
stayed here for dinner, and than set off for home; and riding off in search of a Don Quixote chivalrous 
but owing to carelessness, or preoccupation of mind, enongh to undertake an adventure in aid of a dis- 
she missed a tarn which she should have made in treseed dameel.” ‘ 
the road, and had goue two miles or more out of her “Your Don Quixote would probably have been an 
way before she discovered her mistake. Irishman in his sbirt-sleeves, returning from his 

“Vl not go back now,” thought Love. “If I | work on the railroad. I like the adventure better as 
keep on I shall come out into the Valley Road pretty | it stands.”’ 
sooh, and that leads straight into Baytown.”’ ** So do I,”” Lauriston declared, heartily. 

After going on a little way, however, she began to “ How about walking back to Baytown, to-night, 
feel uncertainty about where she was coming out. | old boy? I think you had better give it up, and 
She did not know the roads very well in this part, | come with me to the Corner,” said Raeburn. 
and she feared she might have made a mistake. She ‘I must go home to-night, but I have some hope 
would go on, nevertheless, until she met some one of | that Miss Love will invite me to ride with her,” Lau- 
whom she could inquire. Presantly she came to a | riston returned. 
settlement of railroad laborors, indicated by several “Certainly. But you did not think of walking? 
shanties, making hideous an otherwise fair enough | The distance must be five miles, at least.” 
landscape. Then she knew that she was wrong, and “It is more, I believe, but I am used to long 
attempted to turn around, but the road was narrow | walks.” 
here, and the snow drifted hard, outside the track. * Lauriston prides himself upon his muscle. I 
The sleigh upset, Love was thrown out, and to com- | wonders he can giveup such an opportunity for exer- 
plete the disaster which otherwise would not have | cising it,” said Raeburn. ‘I think, myself, that mus- 
been very serious, one of the shafts was broken. The | cle is a good thing, but for a long tramp I would 
horse behaved beautifally, standing quite still as | rather exercise that of my horse than my own.” 
soon as he comprehended that he was desired to do **It is well known that business is your strong 
80. Love patted his nose for this, and called him a | point.” : 

“* good fellow.” Then she surveyed the wreck with “A new solution this, of Samson’s riddle, ‘Out of 
@ face full of dismay. There was no house near, ex- | the strong came forth sweetness.’ Is it not so, Miss 
cept the railroad shanties, and she was more than | Canning?” 

half afraid to go there for help. It was her only re- “Yes, [see. Your strong point is laziness, and 
source, however, and choosing the it, she went | laziness is sweetness.” 

to the entrance, and knocked rather faintly. A wo- “We are detaining you, Miss Love,” said Lauris- 
man of repulsive appearance came to the door, and | ton, taking his seat in the sleigh, and drawing the 
shrilly demanded what was wanted. Love related | robes carefully about her. ‘Raeburn, come up to 
what disaster had overtaken her, and asked tor a| Laurel Bank, Saturday, and 1’ll show you some 
piece of rope to mend the broken sleigh-shaft with. very fair muscle in a horse—or a span, if you like 

“ Better twist your waterfall into one. It’s big | that better.” 
enough,” retorted the woman, with a coarse laugh, *T’ll be sure to come. Miss Canning, when you 
and turned back into the hut. are in need of knightly assistance, I hope Lauriston 

Love’s face burned at meeting insolence where she | will be out of the way, so that there may be some 
had asked for help. She went back to thesl-igh, and | chance for me.” , 
bethought herself to look for a halter, but found none. | They separated then, Raeburn going on to the 
The check-rein? Would thatdo? She undid its | place where he had left his horse, and the others 
buckles, and tried to use it for strapping together the | journeying toward Baytown. Late as it was, Lau- 
broken shaft—working at the task very much as any | riston, who had taken the reins, did not hurry the 
other woman would have done, that is, in the most | horse which he drove, in the least. He was proba- 
bungling and inefficient manner possible. I said bly ambitious of distinguiehing himself as a ‘‘ merci- 
“ any other woman.” I beg pardon of Miss Susan | tulman” by being “ merciful to his beast,”’ or per- 
Anthony, and women of that sort, They, I doubt | haps he had a deal on hand to say. I shall not un- 
not, would have done what Love was trying to do as | dertake to report the entire conversation, but a frag- 
well as a man, but Love Canning could not, and did | ment of it should be preserved. ; 
not. When she found her efforts unavailing, she sat ** Love,” he said, drawing up the robes on her side 
down in the sleigh, with her feet outside, and began | —an attempt which he found many opportunities of 
to cry. repeating during the drive, “shall I tell you what 

Of course that was the proper time for a hero to | recollection it was that brought me back to Bay- 
appear, and so Harper Lauriston came, walking | town?” 
across the field with a Mr. Reaburn, a fine-looking, ‘‘Ican guess that easily enough,” laughed Love. 
middle-aged gentleman, who was engineer upon the | “‘It was the memory of Mrs. Prune’s frozen pud- 
dings.” 

Mrs. Prane was the housekeeper at Laurel Bank, 
and was famous for concocting the delicacy Love 
had named. 

‘* Your guess is more shrewd than accurate. The 
recollection was of something very sweet and dainty, 
but it was yourself. Let me tell you about it. I have 
had an experience since I lett home—a heart experi- 
ence you may callit, if you like. There wasa young 
lady, beautiful, radiant, charming. I met her ino 
general society in New York. She attracted me 
strongly. I believed her to be as lovely in character 
as she was in appearance; but I was destined to be 
undeceived. 1 learned that she was intensely vain, 
calculating, extravagant, selfish. Such a character 
I could not respect, and the sentiment which I had 
conceived to be love took wings at the discovery of 
her unworthiness. In my pain and disgust I was 
almost ready to believe that all women were like her, 
but the recollection of you came back then. It was 
that which brought me home. I think I had always 
had a secret tenderness for you, though it had lain 
dormant until then; but I could not condemn all wo- 
men, because I believed in you. My faith has grown 
stronger with our renewed acquaintance. Are you 
angry with me for telling you this, Love?” 

“* No—o,” returned Love, very faintly. 

They were already at Mrs. Canning’s door. That 
lady, anxious at Love’s long absence, was on the 
lookout, and came out directly on hearing the sigh 
stop. 

“*T will see you again soon,” Lauriston whispered, 
and then said, ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“ How long you have been gone, Love,” said Mrs. 
Canning, a little sharply. 

“Yes, mother; I was unfortunate enough to break 
the sleigh in turning around, and that detained me.” 

“* Who was that man who came with you?” 

“It was a young man who helped me out of my 
difficulty about the sleigh. He was going to walk 
into Baytown, and I thought it no more than fair to 
give him a ride for his trouble.” 

“Some poor tramp, I suppose. This is what comes 
of a woman driving off by herself. It is what I never 
did approve of. There’ll be a bill to pay on the 
sleigh now, and there isn’t money enough in the 
house to pay the postage on a letter.” 

“Why, mother!” 

“Well, don’t go off in exclamations. I’ve had 
enough of that for one day. Mrs. Dumphey has been 
annoying me again, and I had to pay her what mon- 
ey I had to stop her noise.”’ 








“You, Miss Love?” said Lauriston, in strong sur- 
prise. 

‘* Yes, and I never was half so glad to see any man 
as I am now to see you.” 

“What have you been about here? Smashing 
things up generally? You are not much used to 
mending sleigh-shafte, I fancy, Miss Love;” and he 
laughed heartily as he saw what loose work she had 
made of her abortive attempt at joining the dissever- 
ed pieces. 

“It isn’t fair to laugh at me when I did the best I 
could,” protested Love, laughing herself, however. 
It was easy making light of her trouble row, with 
@ man at the helm, though I dare say that if she had 
not been the poor-spirited daughter of a degenerate 
race, she would have been too much disgusted with 
her failure ever to laugh again. Bat Love Canning 
was not “ the coming woman;” so she probably did 
not feel her disgrace as sensibly as she ought. 

I wonder, for my part, what we story-writers are 
todo when “ the coming woman” has become the 
woman of the period. Ofcourse it will be quite con- 
temptible to put our heroines in situations of diffi- 
culty when they are strictly competent to help them- 
selves in every emergency, and as for heroes, and 
love-making, they, I doubt not, will be strictly taboo- 
ed. It is pleasant to think what a novel will be, set- 
ting forth society, in the days that are hastening on 
apace, if we are to believe all that we hear. But / 
shall speak for a foreign ministeress’s place then, and 
leave story writing to those who are suited with the 
materials they will have to work upon. Let me see, 
I think I will be sent to the court ot St. James, when 
Miss Anthony is presidentess. Presidentess Anthony! 
Mercy upon us! What a collocation! I really think 
that my sense of harmony in language will never 
allow me to come out very strong on the woman 
question until such a change is made in the title of 
onr chief executive officer that “the coming wo- 
man,” when elected to the position which she has 
vindicated her right to occupy, will not have to be 
addressed a8 presidentess. 

But after a far-dip into the future, let us come 
back to the subject in hand. What Love Canning 
had failed in, so ingloriously, Harper Lauriston soon 
effected with manly dexterity. Mr. Raeburn sup- 
plied him with g cord, and that reminded the former 
‘to introduce his friend, whieh he did accordingly. 

“There, Miss Love, 1 think that will hold,” said 
Lauriston, trying the strength of his work with his 
hands. : 














** What is to be done now?” 
| "Phe quarter’s pension will be due next week, and 
| we must get along as we can until then. It’s aridic- 
ulous state of things, though, is it not? I do hope 
| nobody will write to us, for we couldn’t possibly an- 
swer a letter for want of stamps,” laughed Mrs. 

Canning. 

But Love could see nothing ludicrous in the situ- 

ation. She had noappetite for the supper which had 

| been kept waiting for her, and, on leaving the table, 

lay down upon a sofa with one hand tucked under 

her head, and a very thougbtful look upon her face. 

The result of her refiections appeared finally in the 
observation: 

‘*Mother, I believe I had better try and get a 
school tu keep this winter.” 

“ Don’t be a goose, child.” 

“ No—geese are not supposed to make good teach- 
ers; and I am in earnest.” 

** [ have noticed that people who boast of being in 
earnest are always particularly tiresome. You keep 
school! Perhaps you will suggest next that I had 
better go out doing general housework.” 

“No indeed; but I do think we might spend less 
for dress. It is so annoying always to be in straits 
fur money.” 

* Don’t worry your head about it, mry dear. All I 
want of you is to captivate Harper Lauriston as fast 
as youcan. I shall manage the rest very well in- 
deed.” 

Love was silenced, but not satisfied. She recalled 
the adjectives Harper Lauriston had applied to the 
young lady by whom he had been attracted. ‘“ Vain, 
calculating, extravagant, selfish,’ and wondered 
whether, if he knew all, he would still have faith in 
herself. ‘*I suppose I am vain and extravagant, 
though I would not be if I could helpit. Selfish? I 
don’t know, but I hope not, very. Calculating? It 
appears that I am expected to be. I almost wish 
that Harper Lauriston had never come back.” 

Almost, she might wish this, as the finale of her 
rigorous self-examination, but not altogether. Even 
to escape seeming to have calculated upon winning 
him, she could not willingly relinquish the happi- 
ness of knowing that he cared for her. But she did 
wish, ani very heartily, that she was less poor, or 
else, that he was not so rich. 

The next day there came invitations to a party to 
be given by the Chases. Mrs. Canning was radiant, 
and immediately begau discussing her own and her 
daughter’s dresses. 

**T am not going to the party,’’ affirmed Love. 

“ Why not?” 

**T have no gloves, for one reason.” 

“No; I must get you some, of course.” 

ti How?” 

‘* May be Mr. Hunt will advance something on the 
quarter’s pension. I think he wiil, he is always very 
accommodating. I’ll go right out ana see about it.” 

When she came back Mrs. Canning brought gloves, 
for herself and for Love, ribbons, laces, and a costly 
handkerchief, which last she gave to her daughter. 

“It is very pretty, but 1 did not need it,” said 
Love, surveying the flimsy fabric with pleasure, in 
its beauty, and regret that ber mother should have 
incurred the unnecsssary expense. 

“I got it quite chesp, or I should not have taken 
it. Nan Holbrook has one just like it, and those two 
are all there were,” said Mrs. Canning, half iv apolo- 
gy, and half in delight at having obtained the article 
in question at a bargain. 

The evening of the party came, and Love went, in 
spite of ber assertion that she should not. She wore 
@ pearl-colored silk with an overdress of tulle looped 
up with chains of leaves and rosebuds. <A band of 
leaves and buds finished her dress at the neck, and a 
fillet of the same bound her hair. Mrs. Canning was 
charmed with her daughter’s appearance, as indeed, 
she might well have been. S», it is fair to presume, 
were Harper Lauriston and Mr. Reaburn, tor both 
these gentlemen were rather particular in their 
attentions. 

‘* Have you secured an enchantress for your dress- 
ing-maii?’? inquired the former. ‘*You are pcs- 
Itively bewildering, Miss Love.” 

But Love disclaimed all indebtedness to enchant- 
ment. She had not met Lauriston until now since 
the evening when he rode home with her. He had 
called twice at Mrs. Canning’s in the meantime, once 
by himself and once with Raeburn, but both times 
Love happened to be out. She was pleased to see 
him now—pleased to notice that even when engaged 
with others, for it would not do to neglect his ac- 
quaintances—his eye sought her out. The evening 
sped on, and ‘all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
By-and-by there was a demand for music, and Love 
was called to the piano. She played, to borrow an 
old-fashioned phrase, ‘‘ with the spirit, and with the 
understanding, also,” winning worthily the ap- 
plause which was accorded her. How happy she 
was; and how glad to impart pleasure by the divine 
gift of music which was hers. But Eden was not 
without its serpent, nor was the happiness of this 
hour to escape unmarred. Mr. Raeburn and Jalia 
Dana were sitting quite near the piano. Love, while 
turping over the music to find some piece which had 
been called for, with Harper Lauriston bending near 
to assist her, heard Miss Dana say: 

“Isn’t Love Canning beautiful, to-night? How 
funny that they should have called her Love, isn’t 
it? just as if she was destined from her cradle to be 
a shining mark for the l'ttle imp they call Cupid to 
shoot his arrows at. You would think, wouldn’t 
you, by the way Love dresses, that the Cannings 
‘rolled in golden riches,’ like the boy that washed 





his mamma’s dishes, but if they paid their debts 


they couldn’t shine out quite so gayly, people say, 
and I’ve been told that their washer-woman is abso- 
lutely suffering for the money they owe her. Starv- 
ing—just think of it—and Love decking herself out 
in silks and velvets, and all the costliest things she 
can find to dress in. I don’t know what she thinks 
of such management, but I call it downright dishon- 
esty. I suppose, though, she intends to marry some 
rich man, and that will set things right—that is, if 
only it isn’t too late to save the poor people who 
work for them from starving.” 

Can you fancy what it was for Love to listen to 
this per force, and worse than all, to know that Mr. 
Lauriston heard it too? She felt his eye upon her, 
and red surges of color rushed into her face. Then 
his features settled intoa cold contemptuous expres- 
sion, and she knew that in his heart he had turned 
over the indictment against her, and had pronounced 
her “ guilty.” Presently he placed a sheet of music 
before her. 

“This, 1 believe, is what youd were looking for, 
Miss Canning,’ he said, coldly, and stcod stiffly, with 
folded arms and a stern face, to turn the leaves for 
her. 

Love played the piece through without a mistake, 
though she was scarcely aware of what she was do- 
ing. Then she would gladly have gone away, up- 
seen and alone, but that was impossible. Some of 
the girls, who were fund of her, came around, prais- 
ing her music and wishing they could play like that; 
and several young men, whom hitherto Lauriston 
and Raeburn had kept at a distance, now found and 
improved their opportunity for approaching her, but 
Lauristou came not near, nor did Mr. Raeburn, 
though in reality the latter was only hindered by 
the mancuvres of Julia Dana, who had taken a 
tancy to engross this gentieman’s attention for her- 
self, 

At length, with a feverish color on her cheeks, 
Love separated herself from those surrounding her. 
She felt as if she were losing her breath. The need of 
fresher air was imperative. In a moment she found 
Raeburn at her elbow. 

**Come out here,” he said, leading the way into 
the conservatory; ‘‘ I have been trying to get to you 
for the last hour, but found myself so hedged in that 
I could notebreak away without rudeness.” 

“TI wonder you could wish it,” said Love, her face 
burning at the recollection of what he had lately lis- 
tened to. 

** Because of what that Dana girltold me? I knew 
that you had overheard her the moment I got asight 
of your face. Pardon me if Iam abrupt in coming 
to it, but I wanted you to know that I do not believe 
a word of her maligning. Itisaclear case of envy 
and spite on her part, that is plain. Ihope you be- 
lieve that I am too sincerely your friend to credit any 
report unfavorable to you.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Raeburn,” said Love, with diffi- 
culty keeping back a rush of tears; “‘ but I’m afraid 
@ part—1 do not know myself how much—of what 
you have heard to-night, may be true. In one par- 
ticular, at least, Miss Dana was correct. We certain- 
ly do not roll in golden riches.” 

**To anybody except yourselves, I should say that 
that is a matter of the smallest consequence. It is 
inconvenient, undoubtedly, but Miss Dana, you 
know, bas suggested a way of remedying that. You 
areto marry arich man. Will you take me?” 

* Mr. Raeburn!” 

‘J mean whatI say. You will think mea blunt, 
precipitate fellow, I dare say, but my excuse must 
be that I love you. Can yuu give me any hope?” 

** No—no-only thanks, and my friendship-if you 
will have it.” 

‘Are you sure that is all?” 

*Quaite sure. Iamso sorry if my answer gives 
you pain, but I hope, indeed, that you do not care 
very much.” 

* T can’t exactly tell you, as Tvots does Miss Dom- 
bey, that it is of no consequence, but I shall try to 
bear my fate like a man. Since you can give me no 
more, I accept your friendship gratefully, but if you 
should wish to recall the decision you have made to- 
night, you will tind me unchanged.” 

‘J shall not wish to recall it, and- you must not 
think of such a thing as possible. You must find 
some one else; there are plenty better fitted to make 
you happy than I. For me, I shall never marry. 
You look incredulous, but itistrue. I have dreamed 
my dream, and the awakening has come. Miss 
Dana’s way of remedying what is amiss in my lot is 
not my way. I must take my fature into my own 
hands. Hitherto I have been a leaf on the wave. 
Now I must try to find my place in the world, and to 
fill it with such ability as God has given me.” 

“You are a brave woman, and I am proud of lov- 
ing you, even though my love is in vain. If I can 
ever help you in anything you may command me to 
the utmost.” 

“Thank you. I have such faith in your friendship 
that, if I need help, I will certainly ask it from you. 
But I think I shall do very well by myself.” 

Speaking thus she rose, and gave him her band. 
His own trembled as he held the small palm closely 
grasped for an instant. 

** Miss Love,” he said, after a brief silence, “ it costs 
me pain, I cannot tell you how much, to let you go 
so. You do not know what it is you are undertak- 
ing. If I have read Mrs. Canning rightly, you will 
encounter strong opposition at home, and the worid 
outside is none too carefal to smooth the rough 
places for women who are trying to secure Heaven’s 
help by helping themselves. It is a weary, racking 
life which you are choosing. If you could give me 





the right to save you from it—if you could give your- 
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self to me to be tenderly cared for and protected—I 
would be content with your good-will, and such love 
as you might have for me. I only ask to devote my 
life to you.” 

** You are much too generous,” said Love, deeply 
moved. 
| T fear I am only selfish in this. Shallit be as I 

wish?” 

There was a short struggle ia the girl’s soul, plain- 
ly marked by her bent brow, set lips and uneteady 
color. 

“If I knew you wouldn’t regret,”—at length she 
faltered, slowly. 

“You must not fear that—you must not think it,” 
interrupted Raeburn. And hedrew his arms around 
her, and pressed his lips upon hers. 

** Let us go back now,” said Love, 

** Bat I may speak to your mother to-morrow?” 

* Yes, if you wish it.” 

Oa returning to the parlor, they met Lauriston, 
whose lip curled when he saw them togeter. 

«She perceives that she has lost me, and Ravburn 
isthe next richest man of her acq1aintance,” he 
thought, in bitter scorn; but with the thought there 
came & pang, 80 great that, if he had been alone, he 
would hardly have restrained himself tro:o groaning 
aloud. ° 

“T must get away from this. ‘I'll go back to 
New York to-morrow,” he resolved; a resolution 
which he failed not to carry out. 

Mrs. Canning did not refuse her consent to Rae- 
burn. She would have preferred Lauriston, but she 
was too sagacious not to distinguish the compara- 
tive value of a bird in the hand and one in the bush. 
Raeburn pressed for an early wedding-day. Love 
left everything to be settled by her mother and him- 
self, and the last day of January was finally agreed 
upon. Anample sum for the outfit was placed in 
Mrs. Canning’s hands by Raeburn. 

Then came the rush of preparation. Mrs. Can- 
ning was in Elysiam—one that may have borne some 
resemblance to the Paradise of good Americans, 
however. Love was quiescent. There were no rap- 
tures, and she permitted no regrets. She had great 
respect for the man she was going to marry, and 
strong gratitude as weil. In seeing his evident hap- 
piness a languid pleasure stole into her own soul. 
She hoped she could always make him as happy. It 
was the fear that, at some future time, he would be 
less satisfied than now, which troubled her more 
than anything else. 

One day Nan Holbrook and Myra Chase, who were 
calling upon Love, began talking of a married couple, 
with the love all upon one side. 

“A more unhappy woman I never saw,” said Myra; 
**T believe she actually hates her husband, and he 
worships the very ground she walks upon. Hegrati- 
fies her in everything, and bears her snubbing with 
the patience of an angel.” 

“If I were Mr. Biondell I would snub her,” ex- 
claimed Nan Holbrook, with characteristic impetu- 
osity. ‘In these one-sided marriages I think the 
one who loves is much more to be pitied than the one 
who does not.” 

* I don’t think either party is to be envied,” re- 
turned Myra. ‘“* With meit wouli be no love, no 
marriage. I never could conceive how one can tol- 
erate a base imitation instead of the real gem.” 

This conversation troubled Lovea good deal. Sup- 
pose that in the long years betore them, her temper 
should become soured, and she, an unloving woman, 
should become a vixenish one. The pictured posgsi- 
bility made her shudder. She was almost ready to 
turn back now. 

‘Are you sure, Junius, that you are quite satisfied 
with me?” she asked of Raeburn, that evening. 

* Satisfied with you, Pet? How can you doubt 
it?” returned Raeburn, beamingly. 

*‘1’m afraid you have not sufficiently considered 
what it will be to have a wite who does not love 
you,” gasped the girl, growing pale with the effurt 
her words cost her. 

** You are not thinking, Love, of breaking the en- 
gagement?” cried Rveburn, blankly. 

“Not unless you wish it, but I don’t want you to 
deceive yourself by expecting too much happiness 
from—from our marriage. Suppose that I should 
become sour and unlovely, would you not regret 
then?” 

‘«My dear girl, nothing cau ever make me regret. 
You are all the world to me. If I am to give you 
up, let it be on some other plea than that of secur- 
ing my happiness.” 

“¢a willful man maun hae his way,’ then, I sup- 
pose,” said Love, smiling, and laying her hand in 
his. He played absently with the diamond ring, his 
own gitt, encircling one finger. At length he said: 

* You have never told me, and I do not wish to 
know on whose account it was that you once thought 
you should never marry. Bat I want to ask you 
this. If you were free now, would he—could 
you—” 

“Jl understand you. If I were free now, every- 
thing would be just as it was that night when I told 
you that I had had my dream, and my awakening. 
I should try to get a school to teach, and if I succeed- 
ed, should devote myself to that work as long as I 
lived, or at least as long as I could perform my work 
acceptably.” 

‘* Then I shall not release you, or at least not un- 
less you ask it. So, Pet, we have travelled a long 
way around only to come back just where we started 
from. Is it notso?” 

‘«1t appears so,”’ said Love, and after a slight pause, 
she added, “I want to tell you now, how truly I 
honor and admire you, how thoroughly I appreciate 





the innate goodness, and unselfishness, and strength, 
and manliness of your character.” 

** Little flatterer!” replied Raeburn, leaning over 
to kiss her. 

‘*No, it is not flattery, and when all that is said, 
the half is not yet told,” persisted Love. 

** You should not begin by spoiling me,’’ said Rae- 
burn; but his face, alight with pleasure, showed that 
he did not particularly dislike being spoiled for all 
that. 

It was very near the last of January—the twenty- 
seventh—that Harper Lauriston came back quite 
unexpectedly. He had found New York intolerable, 


Love Canning. Perhaps he had judged her too has- 
tily. No sooner had he taken this hypothesis to his 
heart, than he furmed the sudden resolve of return- 
ing home, and acted upon it quite as suddenly. Al- 
most the first of the Baytown people whom Le met 
was oli Jacob Hanson. . 

*Come home to the welding, Master Harper? 
Beg your pardon, but it seews 30 natural to call you 
so.” 

* Whose wedding?” asked Lauriston. 

**T thought youknew. It’s Love Canning’s wed- 
ding. She’s going to be married to Mr. Raeburn 
next Monday. What are you about, I'd like to know, 
to let a stranger carry off the prettiest girl amongst 
us—the prettiest and the best too? She’s a good 
heart, has Love Canning, a good heart as ever was 
made to go with a handsome face. Her mother’s a 
clear piece of extravagance, and some folks would be 
fund enough of saddling her doings onto Miss Love, 
but I know that girl like a book. She’s as tender as 
alamb to them that’s in distress, and though she 
don’t have the handling of much money herself, 
she’ll work and plan for poor folks, and help ’em in 
that way a great sight more than if she’d given them 
money. I used to think, maybe you wouldn’t let 
her go away from Baytown, Master Harper, but old 
folks are apt to make fvol’s work of planning for 
young ones, aint they now?” 

“And young ones for themselves, Jacob,” said 
Harper Lauriston, with emphasis. 

When he reached home, Mrs. Prune would talk of 
nothing but Love Canning’s wedding. Then Rae- 
burn, hearing of Lauriston’s return, came up to see 
him, and he, too, out of the fullness of his heart 
could not help speaking of the approaching event. 

* She’s the sweetest girlin New England, and I 
wish I was Apollo and all the other gods in one for 
her sake. I don’t know whether you heard what 
that Dana girl told me about her the night of the 
Chase’s party, but I thought from your manner that 
you did. It was alla confounded lie, as far as Love 
was concerned of course, and I was as sure of it then 
asIlamnow. Mrs. Canning, Il believe, would go al- 
most any lengths to indulge her passion for dress, 
but Love is as different from that as possible. Of 
course she couldn’t help wearing the things her moth- 
er bought her, and that was the extent of her re- 
sponsibility in the matter. I have to thank Miss 
Dana, though, for undertaking my enlightenment, 
because if it had not been for that, I don’t believe I 
should ever have got courage to ask Love to marry 
me; and so 1 should have lost my chance of being 
the happiest man alive, as I am to-day, old boy.” 

To this, Lauriston made some congratulatory re- 
ply. Perhaps it lacked heartiness, but if it did, Rae- 
burn was too much wrapped up in his own thoughts 
to notice it. Egotism may be pardoned in a man with- 
in four days of his wedding, and Raeburn must per- 
haps be allowed the benefit of this saving considera- 
tion. When his friend had gone, Lauriston 


** Bent his black eyes to a frown, 
He set his white teeth tightly,” 


like Whittier’s farmer when confronting ‘‘the city’s 
fair, pale daughter.” 

** Fool’s work. That is what old Jacob said, and 
it is what I have been about. Raeburn deserves his 
happiness for his faith in her, and 1 deserve to suffer 
for being such a fool.” 

This he uttered aloud, believing himself still alone; 
but hearing light footsteps, he started up in great 
vexation that his soliluguy had probably been over- 


. heard. 


‘‘What is wanted now?” he demanded, of some 
one who seemed to be retreating hastily through the 
gathering twilight. ‘Stop. Who are yoa, and what 
do you want?” 

**I thought—or at least Susan told me that I should 
find Mrs. Peune in here. I did not know that you 
had returned.” 

“© You, Love? I shall begin to think myself a con- 
juror. Did you come by the incantation of my 
thoughts?” 

“No, I came in the ordinary way. Do you think 
Mrs. Prune is in the house?” 

**She isin the dining-room, I believe. No, not 
that way; the door on the left. But wait one min- 
ute, Love—Miss Canning—I have not yet had an op- 
portunity of congratulating you. Raeburn has jast 
been here, and tells me he is the happiest of men. I 
suppose I am to congratulate you as the happiest of 
women.” 

‘*T think I ought to be,” faintly answered Love, 
whose paleness the friendly twilight hid. 

‘© Yes, I suppose so,” assented Lauriston, rather 
drearily; ‘‘and ’—atter a slight pause—“ I sincerely 
hope you may be. Laeburn is a good fellow, I 
know—” 

He stopped here rather suddenly, for Love, whose 
nerves had b2en unnaturally strained for a long 
time, found the added tension required for support- 





ing this interview too much for them. She tell 


and, in spite of himself, he thought a good deal of 


swooning to the floor. Ina moment Lauriston was 
at her side kneeling down to lift her, but she was al- 
ready recovering. The shock of falling had brought 
her to herself. 

“The room was s0 warm,” she murmured, apolo- 
getically, putting away Lauriston’s supporting arm 
and going, herself, to a seat. 
| ‘“T] don’t think it was the warmth of the room. If 

I thought you cared for me—Do you, Love?” _ 

** It is too late—I mean I shall be too late for sup- 
per.” And rising hastily, she walked out of the room, 
out of the house, and homeward, without waiting to 
see Mrs. Prune. 

The next morning Raeburn came again to Laurel 
Bank. 

“Don’t you want to go up to Ackland with me to- 
day, Lauriston?” he asked. ‘I’ve had some prop- 
erty left me there which needs looking after, and I’m 
going up to-day.” 

“ How are you going?” 

“In my sleigh as far as Bede’s Corner. There’s a 
gravel-train rnuning on the new road from there, 
and I shall go the rest of the way in that.” 

© Yes, I'll go,” saii Lauriston, catching at any- 
thing that ¥ ould pass away the day. 

‘*That’s hearty. Put on your ‘things’ then, as 
the virls say, and come along.” 

Lauriston was soun dressed for the journey, and 
they set off directly. In driving through Baytown, 
Raeburn stopped for a moment at Mrs. Canning’s to 
say ‘* Good-by,” to Love. She was looking rather 
ale, but she gave him a cordial ‘‘ Good-morning ” 
and ‘* Good-by,” almost in a breath. 

‘* Where did you say you were going?” she asked, 
following him to the door. 

“‘To Ackland. Lauriston is going with me.” 

Love nodded to the gentlemanin the sleigh, and 
said * Good-by, Mr. Lauriston,” then retreated into 
the house, where she was barely saved from sitting 
down on a pile of the wedding finery by Mrs. Can- 
ning, who caught her away in great alarm. 

“There, Love, if that is the bast you can do, I 
think you had better go away somewhere. I have 
seen ever since you got up this morning, that you 
were bent upon making a wreck of something be- 
fore the day is over. I advise you to go out of doors, 
so as to keep away from things.” 

** Then there’ll be nothing at hand for meto make 
a wreck of but myself,” said Love, smiling drearily ; 
but she put on her wraps and went out as her moth- 
er had recommended. Nan Holbrook was just going 
by, and Love, relating how she had been banished, 
was persuaded to go home with her friend and spend 
the day. The Holbrook girls were lively, pungent 
talkers, and Love, who had been rather low in spirits, 
caught something of their mood. It is the best part of 
gayety of spirit, so thatit be unaffected and genuine, 
that it is infectious, working like leaven, for the 
leavening of the whole lump. How much of life’s 
business is so mitigated none can tell. 

Towards evening, Mr. Holbrook, who had been 
out since dinner, came into the parlor with “‘ news ” 
painted upon his face as legibly as we see it in the 
daily papers. 

“ What is it, father?” asked Nan, as soon as he 
was seated. 

*¢ What is what?” 

** No, not whatis what—but what is your news?” 

Mr. Holbrook made no answer, but Love saw that 
he looked pityingly on her. Something assured her 
that his reluctance to speak was on her account. 

‘Tg it bad news?” she asked, with failing breath. 

“ Yes,” admitted Mr. Holbrook, with evident un- 
willingness. ‘‘ There bas been an accident on the 
new railroad. It may not be as bad as reported, but 
I’m afraid it’s bad enough, anyway.” 

Love was unable to ask a question, and the others 
were dumb from sympathy. Mr. Holbrook went on 
presently: 

‘¢ When the gravel-train was returning from Ack- 
land, the engine broke through a bridge, and the 
whole train was drawn down. There were some 
lives lost. Raeburn and Lauriston were on the train, 
I believe.” 

‘* But they may have escaped being killed,” said 
Nan, flying toput her arms around Love, who sat 
stony-eyed and motionless. 

** Yes, the first rumor of such an accident is always 
sure to ba exaggerated,” said Mr. Holbrook, though 
his looks were less assuring than his words. 

“ How did the news come?’’ asked Mrs. Holbrook. 

“ By telegraph.” 

**T want to go home,” gasped Love, starting up and 
reeling so that she had to grasp her chair-back for 
support. 

“I will go with you,” promptly volunteered Nan, 
and a few minutes afterward thetwo girls went out 
together. They had to pass the telegraph office on 
their way, and Nan proposed going in to see if there 
was any later news. Only the first confirmed. The 
accident was as reported, and two men alone—the 
conductor and a brakeman—saved. The disaster 
was owing to defective timbers in the bridge. 

At Mrs. Canning’s door Nan left her friend. 

“‘ Please go now,” Love had said, and Nan, com- 
prehending that she wished to be alone with her 
grief, wrung her hand and went. 

As soon as she entered the house Love saw that 
every trace of the wedding finery had disappeared 
from the room where her mother had lately worked. 
She knew by that, that the fatal news had preceded 
her. 

‘* My dear Love—” Mre. Canning began. 

**Don’t talk to me now, mother,” interrupted 
Love, looking so white and piteous that Mrs. Can- 





it was, though she did feel annoyance at being 
obliged to see any visitor atsachatime. She would 
have eecaped to her room, but she coul! not readily 
| without going through the front hall. The parlor 
' door opened presently. Love did not turn her face 
to see who came in, 
“* Love—Miss Love,” said some one pityingly. And 
' then she sprang to her feet with a glad cry. 

* Lauriston! The dead alive! Thank God, thank 
God!” And there came asudden rain of tears 

** Are you so glad to see me, Love?” asked Lauris- 
ton, the light of gladness breaking over his clouded 
face. 

She recollected herself at that, and left clinging to 
his hand which she had held fondlingly.* “* Where 
is Raeburn?” she inquired, huskily. 

‘* He wason the train. [I went no further than 
Bede’s Czrner, having changed my mind after I 
started. I waited there for Rueburn tocome back— 
but—” A great sigh and a tremulous pressure of 
Love’s hand, told the rest. 

“O,"the great, tender, noble heart!” cried Love, 
and another burst of tears followed. 

** Yes, darling, but do not grieve so sorely. He was 
a dear friend to us both, and we will hold his mem- 
ory 23 something sacred.” 

It was fuund later that Rveburn had left a will, 
giving the greater part of his property to Love 
Canning. 

“Something has reminded me to-day,”—s0 he 
wrote by way of preamble to that document —“ that 
if I were to die suddenly, she, whom I love and trust 
with my whole heart, will be unprovided for. Liv- 
ing or dead, I should desire to prove my entire devo- 
tion to her whose most happy husband | shall be, if 
God will, If I die I believe she will have tender re- 
grets for her friend,—and for myself, I trust in God’s 
abundant mercy.” 

Love did have tender regrets for her friend, griev- 
ing for him sincerely, and remembering him always 
with gratitude and affection. Never could she have 
such another friend, but another lover claimed the 
happiness which he had been so near losing, and a 
year later preparations were made for another wed- 
ding. This time Love's heart was in them all. There 
was no listlessness now, no indifference, no shirking 
of individual responsibility. Shesang daily at her 
work, the roses in her chéeks throve bloomingly, and 
every moment of her life she counted as a blessing. 

The wedding day dawned auspiciously, and, stand- 
ing up in her bridal white, Love became the wife of 
Harper Lauriston. 


278 Praia | 
| It was, perhaps, two hours later, that a sleigh drove 
up tothe door. Mrs. Canning had gone to her room, 
and Love was in the parlor alone. She heard the 
| bell ring, heard their small serving-maid admit some 
' one, and séarcely felt interest enough to wonder who 
\] 


SCOTTISH VENGEANCE 


An instance of early training, about which there 
may be some doubts, is to be found among the Bar- 
rington family records. A great aunt of his vowed 
to avenge the murder of her husband, who was 
hanged before her eyes because she would not give 
up her castle. Her opponents had given her the 
choice between surrendering her castle and seeing 
her husband hanged, and she had replied with dig- 
nity to the messenger, ‘‘ Mark the words of Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, of Moret Castle; they may serve for your 
own wife on some future occasion. I wont render 
roy keep, and I’l! tell you why; Elizabsth Fitzgerald 
may get another husband, but Elizabeth Fitzgerald 
may never get another castle, so I’ll keep what I 
have.” Evidently his great-aunt was a shrewd, 
practical woman. The result of her answer was, 
that in half an hour her husband was swinging be- 
fore her gate. Shethen called up her young son, 
and showing him his dangling parent, made him 
swear vengeance on the murderers. The oath hav- 
ing been duly taken, she said to the servants, ‘“‘ Now 
take the boy, and duck him head over heels in the 
horse-pond.” Thus the oath and its consequences 
were fully impressed on his mind, and no sooner had 
he come to years of discretion than four of the hos- 
tile family were missed in one night. 
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THE FATAL TREASURE. 


It is related that once the city of Pieurs stood ina 
quiet valley of the Alps, beneath the shadow of the 
snow-crowned summits, a pleasant and prosperous 
town. Above it hung the avalanche, threatening 
destruction. Oae night a wakefnl man heard the 
ominous sound breaking on the still air which her- 
alds the descending mass of ice. Starting from hia 
repose, he awoke his daughter, and with her has- 
tened towards the city gate. There she recollected 
that her casket of jewelry had bsen left in the house, 
and turned back to secure the treasure. In another 
moment, the overwhelming deluge of the avalanche 
fell with the noise of thunder between father and 
daughter, burying the city beneath it. When the 
morning dawned, the spires of the churches alone 
rose above the colc, white grave of the jast befvre 
busy town. The maiden perished with her iduvl, 
while he who sought to save her escaped. 





Paysictan’s FEES in BurMAn.—Iv Barmah, 
when a young woman is taken ill, her parents agree 
with the physician, that if he cures the patient he 
may have her for his trouble, bat if she dies under 
his medicines, he is to pay them her full value. it 
is stated that successful physicians have large fam- 
lies of females, who have become their property in 





ning burst into tears at sight of her. 


this manner. 
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GENTLE JACK. 


THERE is a bigh wind and a high tide in a little 
town on the Sussex coast this Christmas eve. It is a 
gay little town in its brief season, and asks wicked 
prices for its small lodgings, its provisions, and crazy 
carriages, and more crazy bathing-machines; but 
now it is doing penance for all its pleasant little sum- 
mer vices. Its winter sackcloth, cold and black, is 
about it; and it is strewn, if not with ashes, with its 
beach stones, which the waves tear up anid cast 
about them, paying back the attacks that all the idle 
loungers have made upon them in the same manner 
through the summer time. The parade has vanished 
from view as utterly as have the bright throngs that 
walked there in the moonlight and music of last Sep- 
tember. It is hidden completely by the sable com- 
pany of waves that dance there to their own and the 
wind’s music, and that on such a night as this even 
cross the road, and beat for admittance on the vwin- 
dows of the front lodging-houses, and mockingly ro- 
mind the landladies, as they shut them out, that they 
will have no more eligible lodgers than themselves 
yet for a weary while. 

What light there is is surely concentrated in one 
spot—a shingly corner behind the town, where bath- 
ing-machines, with their ladders drawn up, stand 
like dogs with their tails between their legs. Very 
white and cold they look, contrasted with the black 
cottages facing them, and the black forge that sends 
out light strong enough to be seen by travellers on 
distant, lonely roads in this flat country; sailor lads 
and men, with handkercbief-bundles, going home to 
spend Christmas; and sisters, and daughters, and 
sweethearts, out at service, coming home to meet 
them. 

The work of pudding-making is going on hotly in 
the cottages; and the turned-out husbands who wont 
stone raisins, chop suet or mind baby, take refage in 
the forge; where, with taces like red Indians in the 
light of the smithy fire, they are listening to a story 
of the town well suited to such a night. The smith 
himself is telling it. 





When I first came to this forge (he had begun), my 
next-door neighbors were a family of the name of 
Hurlan. 

They were a sea-faring family, by which I mean 
they all got their living by the sea. There was Joe 
Hurlan, tall, lithe, strapping, black-eyed, with a fury 
of a temper, who sailed his little fishing-boat, and 
earned the pounds. There was old Mary, his wife— 
—fat, round, blue-eyed, placid—kept her bathing- 
machines, taught the lady-visitors to swim, ducked 
their children, and earned the shillings. There was 
young Mary—slim, blue-eyed, and placid, too, dried 
the towels and bathing-dresses on the beach, and 
earned the pence. There were five small boys and 
five small girls, who went out to sea along with their 
father, and carried towels and gowns to and fro be- 
tween young Mary on the shingle and old Mary with 
her machines on the sands, and earned the half- 
pence. Eieven children, and father and mother, you 
would think enough for the sea to have to provide 
with food, and blue gowns, and blue shirts, and tar- 
paulins, and mushroom hats. But this was not all: 
there was likewise a nephew of Joe’s, a cheery, hap- 
py-go-lucky sort of lad, who by turns helped -Joe to 
earn the pounds, old Mary the shillings, young Mary 
the pence, and the small fry the halfpence. To tell 
the truth, I think he liked helping with the pence 
best. 

Now, though this lad was the son of Joe Hurlan’s 
own and only brother, whose bones had never been 
laid dust to dust, but were contained among the mys- 
teries of the deep sea, and though it had been Joe’s 
own act to take the lad from his widowed mother, it 
was only too well known that uncle and nephew did 
not pull well together. Watching them at work, you 
would sag it was no wonder. 

Joe Hurlan was clever, quick as thought in his 
movements, industrious, brave as a lion, and too often 
not only as brave but as furious and dangerous. Bit- 
ter words and sometimes bitter cries were heard from 
Joe’s boats by those who cast their nets near th_m; 
and even on shore, I’ve heard the coastguard say, as 
he caught some sounds out at sea, “ There’s Hurri- 
cane Jove at it again.” : 

Yet to meet Joe Hurlan in an ordinary way was to 
meet a right hearty pleasant fellow, sdund and true, 
who could spin a yarn—eh! couldn’t ke spin the very 
ale flat and the pipes out, and show you a tempest, 
Joe could, any minute, as if he had it in his pocket? 
He was not far past forty, but he called himself old 
Joe. 

Now young Jack Harlan was so much the contrary 
in temper and manner to Joe, that he was called 
Fairweather Jack and Gentle Jack; and a harmless, 
happy, good-humored soul he was. 

That Jack was bred by the seashore there was no 
mistaking. Hair, face, hands and bare breast were 
of different healthy sandy- browns; and his eyes were 
of a misty sea-blue. He was always singing, wheth- 
er at sea with Joe, or drawing out the bathing-ma- 
chines for old Mary, or mending nets and looking up 
at the pretty ladies on the parade, or helping young 
Mary fuld the bathing-gowns. Not that Jack bad 
much notion of any song: the thing he sang was a 
sort of chant he might have caught from the waves 
and stones when they mix and roll over in fresh, 
strong weather. There was a surging sort of rise 
and fall in Jack’s song which made one feel that the 
happiness whicb was the source of it was boundless 
as the sea. His words were his own, and, as well as 
any one could catch them, were these, which no 
doubt came to him as he was shoving the heavy boat 
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down the sands, and expecting a fierce voyage of it 
with Joe: 
** Heave-a, heave, O! 
Pull along; 
Never grieve, O! 
That's my song."’ 


It was not a favorite song with Joe Hurlan, who ap- 
parently had a theory that the passions of the winds 
and waters bad their equivalents {a human nature, 
and that it was necessary to let them seeit. No 
sooner, then, did adverse winds assail him than he 
turned upon them, and upon Jack and all the world, 
with a fury that was far more formidable to the poor 
lad than the worst hurricane that ever blow. 

Bat Jack suffered less than might have been ex- 
pected. He was as ready to meet and greet bis un- 
cle’s return to tranquillity and good-nature as the 
summer sun is to meet and greet the sea when the 
storm-clonds have wracked their rage and passed 
away; and the resuit was scarcely less cheerful. 
Never were there two such friends, when they were 
friends, as Joe Hurricane and Fairweather Jack. 
Joe’s remorse for his violence was deep though silent, 
and after every outburst the real affection be bore 
the orphan lad was strengthened by the recollection 
of the almost superhuman patience and gentle, 
sweet forbearance he had shown. 

Yet Jack was merely a merry, good-humored fel- 
low, and, sad to say, so far from being a saint, that 
his uncle, who was true as truth itself, was often 
obliged to put a sudden stop to the torrent of fibs to 
which Jack gave vent when questioned, aftera roygh 
voyage, as to the bruises on his torehead, or the 
swelling of his poor red knuckles. He had fallen out 
of the boat on Eelsea rocks, and met with innumer- 
able calamities, told in the most natural manner 
imaginable, till Joe put a stop to the telling by cry- 
ing out, sternly: 

“ Hold hard with those lies, Jack, will yer?—Mary, 
*twas me that mauled him.” 

There were land-storms 10 less. than sea-storms 
with Joe Hurricane, and many a time has the whole 
houseful come scampering out and taken shelter in 
the forge here. Old Mary has stood trembling be- 
hind the door there, young Mary there, with Jack's 
arm round her waist; and the five bits of boys in 
their blue-flanne! shirts and tarpaulins, and the five 
bits of girls in their blue-flannel gowns and mnosh- 
room hats, filied the place so that there was scarce 
room for the sole of one’s foot. I’d have to bear 
with their company till Joe would be seen slinking 
past, black as thunder with rage and shame. 

By that time they might safely venture home; and 
home they would go, old Mary thanking and ‘‘ God- 
blessing ” me for the refuge, and young Mary smiling 
and blushing through her tears, and joining with 
her pretty voice in Jack’s~ 


* Heave-a, heave, O! 
Pull along ;"’ 


and the little monkeys of children jumping and 
tumbling over one another, and wickedly pretending 
to be frightened out of their wits by the distant view 
of Joe’s back. In an hour or two would come Joe 
himself, fuddled with the comfort he had taken at 
the Flying Fish and with remorse and shame. 

**So the devil’s had hold of me again, Sturt,” he’d 
say. ; 

And my answer was always: 

“He has, Joe Hurlan; and if you don’t have a 
reckoning with him once for all, you’ll find there'll 
come a day he’l! be too much for you.” 

* Right you are—I feel it,” Joe would growl. Be- 
fore going in} he would steal off to town, and come 
home with bulging pockets; and what with the 
jumping, and shouting, and clamor, and old Mary’s 
laugh (which at bathing-time you could hear from 
one end of the parade to the other), and what with 
Jack’s ‘‘ Heave-a, heave, O!”’ I don’t know but what 
the neighbors had more reason to complain of the 
peacemaking than the storm. 

But Joe Hurlan’s passion was not always to blow 
over so harmlessly. Itcame to pass that every fit 
was longer and fierecr than the last. The children 
crouched down lower now when they came to the 
forge for shelter; and no more laughed and made 
fun behind Joe’s distant back, bat kept quietly in 
their hiding-places till he was out of sight; while old 
Mary trembled and young Marycried much more 
than in old times; but I noticed that she and young 
Jack clung to each other closer and closer as things 
got worse and worse. When the girl went to meet 
her father and Jack after their little voyages, I no- 
ticed she would take count at once of every fresh 
bruise on Jack’s face and hands, and grow deadly 
pale; and Jack’s cheerful ‘*‘ Heave-a, heave, O!” no 
longer comforted her. 

One night—it was a week before Christmas, and 
the tide was in as far as Eelsea corner—Jve and the 
lad were at sea. I was sitting here near one o’clock; 
the wind was too high to think of sleep; I was sit- 
ting here half-dozing, and suddenly I was aware that 
something more than the wind was fumbling at the 
door. 

** Who’s there?” 

“Joe Hurlan.” 

I open it; Joe comes in, with his hea! shrunk into 
his neck, aud his back bent, his face livid, and his 
eyes turning everywhere but on my face. 

* Back already, Joe?” I said. 

He did not answer me, but went to his usual seat 
by the tire and sat down. I stood still before the open 
door; something made me suspicious of him. 

** Where’s Jack?” I asked him. 

**Gone to his mother’s,” he said; then clenched 
bis hands and rocked himself over the fire. 











Jack’s mother lived as a sort of servant at the 
coastguard station, twelve miles off. 

‘How’s that?” said I, ‘when you’ve but just 
come ashore?’’ for he was dripping wet from the 
waist. ‘He's never goirg to walk thero this time of 
night!” 

He leoked up suddenly—such a look as I shall 
never forget. 

“Sturt, Sturt, don’t torture me! 
his mother.” 

‘* Where is he, then?”’ 

‘“‘Why did he sing in the storm while 1 was 
cursing?” 

“Joe Hurlan,” said I, ‘‘where is your brother’s 
son?” 

“ Why did he sing Mary’s hymns when we were in 
danger? Why did he sing bymns praising the Maker 
of the wind that was taking the bread out.o’ the 
chiliren’s mouths?” 

“T ask you again, Joo—where is the son of your 
drowned brother?”’ 

‘““Why did he steal my Mary’s heart, and make 
her hate her own father for beating him?” 

‘© You wretch, where’s Jack?” 

“He might have made a struggle—it’s his own 
fault. He knew it ’ud rile me more to put up his 
hands like that, and cry out, ‘Uncle, you and father 
were brothers—you’d never kill me!’” 

* You pitiful scoundrel,” says 1, seizing his collar, 
‘what have you done with Jack?” 

“Let go? Didn’t I tell you he’s with his mother?” 

‘Will they find him there when he’s sought for 
to-morrow, as he will be?” 

“Find him—find him? O my Jack! they should 
tear me limb from limb, if that would find him!” 

“Joe Harlan,” said I, ‘if Jack isn’t with his 
mother, where is he?” 

“With his father!” said Joe, in a sortof wailing 
whisper; ‘‘ and J sent him there!’ And he looked up 
at me, quailing before me as if I should deal him in- 
stant justice. 

Jack’s face was before my eyes; Jack’s voice was 
in my ears. I dared not trust myself alone with his 
destroyer. I only opened my door wide and pointed 
out; and he crept away. 


Jack’s not with 





I did not give Joe Hurlan up to justice the next 
day, a8 I had fully meant to do; I did not do it for 
reasons [ shall tell you by-and-by. 

Joe did not evade me nor put himself in my way. 
He did not give himself up, as I half expected he 
would. Hetold me afterwards it would have been 
almost a relief to him to do it, as far as he was con- 
cerned; but he had not courage to undeceive his 
wife, and young Mary, and all at home, who believed 
thoroughly his first statement—that Jack was at his 
mother’s. He wondered much at my hesitation. I 
saw he did. In fact, once he almost told me so. 

** Why do you keep the worm under your foot?” 
he said, putting his haggard face over the low door 
there, about the second evening. ‘Why don’t you 
crush it at once?” 

I turned my back upon him. I had done 80 when- 
ever he looked over the door, as be had done several 
times since the night he came home without Jack. 
This went against the grain with him more than any 
words would have done. 

The third evening he was there again, more hag- 
gard and wild than ever. 

** Sturt,” says he, ‘it must be all over. 
have swung for Jack. I must be in hell now. 
They’ll drive me mad. It’s ‘When Jack comes 
back,’ from morning till night. What’s the use of 
letting Christmas come? They’ll know fast enough 
then, when it comes without him, that he’ll never 
come at all. What d’ye say? Shall I make an end 
of it?” 

I did not look at him or answer him, and he drewa 
long breath and crept away. He did not make an 
end of it that day. 

The next morning, about twelve o’clock, he came 
straight into the forge, and clutching my arm, 

“Come out—come out, and tell me what the fools 
are ali gaping at.” 

Shaking him off, I walked with him down to the 
road before the parade, which was torn and tumbled 
about by the high tides, as it will be to-morrow. It 
was a fine bright morning, and all the gentry (there 
used to be more winter gentry than we have now) 
bad turned out, and were standing in little groups 
looking at something out at sea. All the townsfolk 
had turned out too, and were looking at the same 
thing. We asked an old sailor what it was, and he 
told us it was a dead body out just beyond the pier. 
Porson Browne—he was one of your sea-fanciers— 
was coming ashore that morning at four o’clock; and 
he had seen it, and given proper notice, and it had 
been fastened by a rope to a little sailing-boat. 

There were some railings where we st od, dividing 
the road from a fizld the sea had laid waste. Joe 
leaned against these with a row of other watermen, 
and looked out in the same direction as everybody 
else looked. All that could be seen of the thing they 
looked at from this distance was a small dark line on 
the bright, glittering water between the pier and the 
little boat. The motion of the waves made it rise 
first at one end and then the other with a monoto- 
nous movement. 

* I left Jue looking at it, and returned to my work. 


I must 





In the afternoon I went down to the sea again, and | 
found all the town there, and morefine ladies than | 
in the morning were on tke pier and parade looking 
at the little dark line on the sunny water. 

Joe Hurlan was in the saae place. He had been | 
fetched home to dinner by the children, and had | 
slank back again. | 


By this time all was ready for bringing it ashore, 
The shell that had been made for it in the morning 
was down on the beach, ready for it to be lifted into 
out of the boat that was just setting off to fetch it. 
Four men were going out in the boat. Just as it was 
putting cff, one of them, a young fellow who hap- 
pened to be achum of Jack’s, sickened at the job, 
and asked to be let off. 

Jve wiped the moisture from his forehead with his 
sleeve when he saw this. It struck bim that the 
young man had a sort of instinct about the thing, 
though not the slightest suspicion was afloat in the 
town about Jack's absence. 

The lad was let off, and the three boatmen looked 
about for some one to take his place. No sooner did 
they catch sight of Joe’s tall, strong form leaning 
against the rail than they settled on him as the man 
of all men to be above letting any equeamishness 
stand in the way of a bold waterman’s duty. They 
hailed him from the beach, “Ahoy there, Joe Hur- 
lan! Bear a hand!” 

Jve stood still. If ever a face aged years in a few 
seconds, bis did, Crowds were looking at him, the 
man for whom the boat waited; they were impatient 
to see it off. 

What was he todo? He was not a man who might 
refuse with impunity on the score of nervousness, he, 
with his herculean frame and dark, strong face. 
Yet to go to help draw the thing in nearer and near- 
er, while all the town gazed on it, and would gradu- 
ally recognize the features and form of its favorite; 
draw that in, while the children all stood there, clus- 
tered thick as shell-fish on the beach, ready to see 
all, and shriek, “It’s Juck, it’s Jack!”"—draw that 
in, while young Mary stood beside her mother, mov- 
ed as if by some strange instinct to look on a scene 
he was sure she would at other times avoid! She 
would know him. Yes, Joe was sure of that; was 
sure, however altered Jack might be by cruel death 
and a cruel, restless grave, Mary would know him— 
would know both the murdered and the murderer at 
a glance, and proclaim them both in her agony to all 
the world. 

It rushed, all this did, in a minute through Joe’s 
mind as he leaned against the rail; and all eyes 
waited and watched to see him answer the summons 
he had received. 

Would he go? I wondered; but as I wondered, 
he dragged his hat lower over his eyes, croased the 
road, and dashed noisily down to the beach, plung- 
ing through the shingle with long, determined 
steps, 

The young fellow whose place Joe was to fill helped 
to shove the boat off, and in doing so murmured his 
friend Jack’s own peculiar cry or song, which he had 
caught of him: 


“Heave-a, heave, O! 
Pull along,”’ 


Joe started up, with an oar raised as if he would 
brain him; but mastered himse!f, sat down again, 
and contented himself with cursing him and his 
noise. 

The boat sped on at length, riding evenly over the 
bright water, and showing no signs of the awful- 
ness of its errand, except perhaps in the stillness 
and uprightness of the four men, each of whom 
kept his pipe in his mouth in a steady, business-like 
way. 

The little sailing-boat, to which the dark little line 
was attached, was reached. A man—not Joe—un- 
fastened the rope, and tied it to the other boat; and 
presently the four erect figures were rowing shore- 
wards, and the dark line coming with them, held in 
tow at about three yards’ distance. Steadily, gently 
it came along, nearer and nearer, with the bright 
sunshine upon it, and the gaze of all the town. 
Nearer and nearer it came, till it began to assume 
other shape and substance than the thin black line it 
had before appeared. 

The crowds pressed close to the pier-side and to 
the edge of the parade, and were beginning t9 distin- 
guish the white face trom the dark clothes of the 
floating form, when one of the four boatmen tuok a 
large dark piece of stuff from the bottom of the boat, 
and pulling the rope till the drowned man was near- 
ly close to; it, threw it carefully over, entirely con- 
cealing the face and form. 

“That was father,” I heard young Mary say. ‘“O 
mother, how good of him! I couldn’t help looking, 
and it would have been so horrible to see it!” 

Joe’s terrors that his crime would find him out 
when the face of the dead man was seen, were 
groundless; for it was so fearfally injured and chang- 
ed, that not one of Jack’s old mates recognized him 
as they placed the body in the shell, and bore it as 
that of a stranger, and laid it inside a shed in the 
coal-yard. ; 

At night, when a pair of strong but listless arms 
were thrown over the door there, and a pair of wild, 
coal-black eyes were fixed on my fire, I was bad 
enough to almost pity the poor wretch. I knew 
something of the misery he suffered. I knew that if 
the picture of that bright sea, and the pier-stands, 
and the black line moving up and down, up and 
down—I knew that if this was so clear before my 
eyes wherever I turned that night, it was all far 
more horribly clear before his. 

He didn’t epeak till I went to push him off and 
shut up for the night, and then he muttered, “I 
shall give up the game in the morning. I shall goto 
Chaliwners” (M1, Chalmers was a magistrate), ‘ and 
tel:all. What’s the use of waiting till his mother 
comes and knows him, or ti!l my lads find him out, 
as they will to-morrow? All the watermen and boys 
are ordered to go and look at it to-morrow. J must 
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THE LEGEND OF DUNBLANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tr was in the year 1793,” said my uncle, “ that I 
made the acquaintance of William Dunblane, after- 
wards Lord Dunblane, at the University of St. An- 
drews. His bachelor uncle, the then lord, was not 
a very rich man, and he was astingy one. William’s 
father, too, was still alive, so that the young man 
was somewhat etraitened as to money. We were 
just of an age, and my father was very liberal to me. 
Our relative positions, therefore, were more equal at 
tbat time than they afterwards became; and, in 
spite of the great difference of rank, Dunblane sing- 
led me out to be his favorite companion. I cannot 
say why this was, unless it may have been that I was 
a more patient listener than other young fellows, to 
his long stories about his ancestry, and that while I 
always endeavored to tell him the truth, I was more 
indulgent to this weakness of family pride than the 
rest were. They used to laugh at him, at first; but 
that, he soon showed them, he would never stand. 
He was very strong, and very passionate; and his 
face at such moments became as that of one porsess- 
ed with a devil.” 

It was in these words that my uncle, Mr. Carthews, 
senior partner in the firm ot Carthews and Bontor, 
of Aberdeen and Calcutta, used generally to begin 
the following strange narrative. Like many Scotch- 
men of his day, he had a somewhat inordinate rev- 
erence for rank; but it was balanced, in his case, by 
a business-like appreciation of the value of money. 
What is of more import, however, to the matter in 
hand, was his strict and fearless adherence to truth, 
joined to anextremely kind nature. These charac- 
teristics were conspicuous in every transaction of a 
long life. He was a shrewd, upright ‘man, univer- 
sally respected in the city where he pa:sed the best 
part of his life; “stiff in opinions,” occasionally pro- 
lix, but of a sound, clear judgment, and unimpeach- 
ed honesty. In the narrative, therefore, which I 
shall try to give, as far as possible, in my uncle’s own 
words, there is, I am confident, no willfal misrepre- 
sentation, no jot or tittle added to the facts, as he be- 
lieved them to bé. And his opinion of those facts, I 
take it, was furmed very deliberately. I heard him 
tell the story repeatedly, yet it never varied in the 
smallest particular; and I know it invariably im- 
pressed his hearers with a sense of horrible reality. 
Imagine that the ladies have left the room; three or 
four men are seated round the polished mahogany; 
my uncle, a white-haired, keen-eyed man of sev- 
enty, bids us draw our chairs nearer the fire, and, 
passing round a magnum of bis fine olJ port, be thus 
continues the story, of which I have given the 
opening words, with that incisive Scotch accent, and 
in that measured phrase, which seems to weigh each 
word in the balance, and reject it if found wanting. 





Dunblane was an unpopular man. Men could not 
make him out. His manner was often disagrecable, 
and he was sulject to moody fits, when he would 
speak to noone. He was capable of kind and gen- 
erous acts, but iniplacabie in his dislikes; and he 
never forgot an injury. I could manage him better 
than any one, and he would generally stand the 
truth from me; but his rage was a teryible thing to 
witness. I have never seen anything like it. Men 
used to say, ‘“‘ Keep clear of Dunblane when the fit is 
on him; he will stick at nothing.” 

The French Revolution was then at its height. 
Dunblane was a hot royalist, and used to be thrown 
into fresh transports of fury with the news of every 
act subversive of the king’s authority. One nighta 
man, in my room, who professed Republican senti- 
ments, defended the conduct of the Assembly in 
imprisoning the royal family. Dunblane got up and 
flung a bottle at his head. There was a fine row, 
and it was arranged that the two men must fight the 
next morning. I secretly gave notice to the authori- 
ties, however, who interfered, and some sort of peace 
was patched up; but Dunblane never spoke to his 
antagonist again as long as he was in the university. 
I mention this, as I happen to recall the circum- 
stance, just to give you an idea of the man’s violence, 
and of the depth of his resentment. 

Ican remember, too, a conversation we had one 
day about marriage. He had been complaining of 
his poverty, but said that, nevertheless, he meant to 
marry early. 

**You see, it is necessary that I should have an 
heir, lest the direct line become extinct. There is 
no one, after me.” E 

“Do nothing in a hurry,” I replied. ‘It would 
be a great misfortune, no doubt, that the title and 
estates should pass away to another branch of the 
family, but it would be a still greater one to have 
your whole life embittered by an unhappy marriage. 
You are young; you have life before you. Be quite 
sure it is for your happiness, ere you take such a step 
as this.” 

His reply was very characteristic. 

“O,” he said, ‘* it is all very well for you to talk, 
who have plenty of money, and have no great name 
as an inheritance. We trace back our descent for 
six hundred years; it is a duty we owe to the coun- 
try to keep up the family. If I was fortunate enough 
to be in your position, I should please myself. But, 
as itis, everything else is of secondary importance. 
My lord is always telling me 80, and I suppose he is 
right. I must marry a woman with money, and I 
must have an heir. You don’t know,” be added, 
with the black look gathering on his brow, ‘ how 
essentia! this is.” 





I assured him that I fully recognized the obliga- 
tions which a great name and title entail, but that I 
conld not think that to contract a hasty, ill-consider- 
ed marriage could ever answer in the long run, 

“Ah!” he said. ‘Then you have never heard the 
old prophecy in the family, 


** When five Dunblanes have had no son, 
Then shall the line direct be run.’ 


** My uncle is the fourth lord who has had no son. 
If he should survive my father, and that I should 
succeed him, I should bethe fifth. You see now how 
necessary it is I should marry early.” 

“On account of a foolish distich!” I replied. His 
superstition almost amounted to an Insanity; and I 
never would give in to it, though I confess that I 
have known more curious cases of such prophecies 
being fulfilled than any skeptical Englishman would 
believe. However, that has nothing to say to the 
matter in hand. Dunblane repeatedly referred to 
this prediction, which had evidently taken a hold - 
upon his mind, not to be shaken by any word of 
mine. He would brood for hours over this and 
similar subjects. And among them, I have little 
doubt was one to which he never referred at that 
time, seeing that I treated his superstitions with 
unbecoming levity—a subject of which I had no 
knowledge fur many years afterwards, but which 
was destined to have a fatal influence on his life. 

In ’96 I left college, and was sent out to our branch 
house in Calcutta. I heard the following year of 
Danblane’s marriage to a Miss Cameron, anu orphan 
of good family, though not noble, said to possess both 
wealth and beauty; and I heard nomore. He never 
wrote to me, nor did I expect it. Oar lines of life 
were now quite different, and though I knew he 
would always retain a friendly recollection of me, 
correspondence was another matter. I was a man of 
business, and engrossed in affairs in which he could 
take no interest; while I, on the other hand, knew 
nothing of the persons and the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. I shall always regret 
that he did not write to me during those years; 
though probably no written words of mine could 
have been of any avail in arresting him; but I have 
occasionally found, in life, that the truth, though 
discarded at the time, will come back at some un- 
expected moment and give the devil the lie. Now 
the devil had it all his own way with Dunblane for 
years. His father,to whom I think he was really 
attached, was dead; his uncle, whom he disliked 
and feared, would not die. The uncle, I am told, 
proposed this marriage to him—and though Dun- 
blane was indifferent—or more than indifferent—to 
the lady, he consented to marry her. This was the 
fatal error which nothing could retrieve. It was the 
first step down hill, after which the descent became 
more and more rapid every year. 

In 1803 Lord Dunblane did, at last, die, and, a few 
months later, my own father’s death recalled me to 
Aberdeen, where I took his place as head of the 
house. One day, about a year after my return, 
George Pilson (you remember Pilson and Pilson, the 
attorneys? very respectable firm) was in my Cfiice, 
and chanced to speak of Dunblane Castle, where he 
had lately been. His father, I found out, was Lord 
Dunblane’s man of business; and I questioned 
George as to his lordsbip’s present condition and 
mode of life. His answer was far from satisfactory. 

‘“*His lordship’s strangeness and his violent 
ebullitions of temper have increased very much upon 
him of late,’”? he said. “ It is supposed that this is 
greatly owing to the fact that after nearly eight 
years of marriage there is no heir to the title. Then 
his wife is a person singularly unsuited to him in all 
ways. Her ladyship is handsome, but wantiog in 
common sense, garrulous in the extreme, laughing 
immoderately in and out of season, and, if I may be 
allowed to express an opinion on such a point, de- 
ficient in the dignity befitting her station. These 
things are perpetual blisters, I fancy, to his lordsuip. 
Her ladyship, in a word, is what may be calleda 
‘provoking woman,’ and as his lordsbip is not the 
most patient of men, you may guess the cor- 
sequences.” 

I replied that I was more sorry than surprised; 
from what I knew of Lord Dunblane | never ex- 
pected that such a marriage—one purely of interest 
—could turn out well. ‘*And yet,’ I added, “if he 
had fallen into other hands, I think he might have 
become a very different man. There were germs of 
good in him.” 

At this George Pilszon remained si'ent for a tew 
moments, a silence which I thought most eloquent. 
He then proceeded to speak of the castle, which he 
described as one of the finest monuments of the fif- 
teenth century remaining in the country. 

“ His lordship is very justiy proud of it,” he said, 
‘though with his pride is mingled a ceriain super- 
stitious awe, as, no doubt, you know? I dare say he 
has often spoken to you of the secret room in the 
castle?” 

** No,” I replied, “‘ 1 do not remember that he ever 
did. What is there special about this room?” 

He ieplied, ‘‘No one knows exactly where it is 
except the owner, the heir, and oue other person; 
who happens, at present, to be my father. The 
family superstition concerning this room is very 
strong, aud I believe they shrink trom speaking of 
it.” 

‘* But what does it arise from?” I inquired. 

He said, ‘‘ The legend runs that some tormer lord 
of Dunblane sold Liaiself to the devil in this ro.m; 
the plain Eaglish of which is, Limegine, that be 
committed some foul crime there. At all events, 
this room has remained shut up for centuries; and it 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


‘I wish that occurred rather oftener,” muttered 
hia lordship. She continued, laughing, “Onur only 
society are the ghosts. You don’t mird them, I hope? 
They are all of the oldest families, for we are mighty 
select here, you must know. If they visit you, you 
must esteem it a great honor, Mr. Carthews.” 

I replied in the same strain, that I felt myself to 
be wholly unworthy of that honor; but that, if they 
came, I would try and receive them with becoming 
courtesy. 

“Like my parrot,” cried her ladyship, laughing. 
* Heand my spaniel sleep in my room; and some- 
' times, in the dead of the night, he culls out, ‘ Pray, 
come in, and take a chair!’ which stariles me from 














was predicted by one of those sibyls, who were given | 
to such utterances, that, if ever the secret were made 
known the rain of tte house would follow.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, * this is the sccond prophecy 
that has been made about the Dunbianes! One pays 
dearly for belonging to there great tamilies, if one is 
to be sul ject to all these superstiticns. Dv you know 
if the room is ever opened?” 

“ Yes, I belicve 89, once a year; when, if poasible, 
the three who are in porsersion of the secret weet 
here. My taiber never speaks on the sulject, of ; 
course, ner ducs Lord Danblane.” 

I asked who the heir-at law was. He told me 
they bad had difficulty in tinding him ont. He was 
in some cflice in London, and in very poor circum- | my sleep, and frightens me out of my senses!” 
stances, being descended from a younger branch of| His lordship said something about her having no 
the Dunblanes, who had gone to settle in England | senses to be frightened out of, I believe, and some- 
in the beginning of the last century. | thing about “ brates.” She caught up the word with 

After sywe further conversation, Pilson took his | a laugh. 
leave, and I thought very little more about Lord ** Brutes? O yes; one gets accustomed to the 
Duublane and his affairs, having concerns of my own society of brutes of any sort, when one has nothing 
which fully vecupicd my thouglts at that time. else all day.” 

Some weeks later I received, to my surprise, a Such amenities passed between the two were of 
letter from Lord Dunblane, saying that he had just | constant occurrence, I suppose, for they produced 
heard from his man ot business, Mr. Pilson, that I | little effect beyond deepening the scowl! on his lord- 
was returned from India, and living in Aberdeen; | ship’s face. As to me, I felt very uncomfortable, 
and that it would give him great pleasure to see me | and the charm of Lady Dunblane’s beauty had al- 
again, if I would pay him a visit at Dunblane Cas- | ready melted away. Though not a stupid woman, I 
tle. He named a day when he was expecting @ | saw she was a very foolish one. How she dared to 
party; but added that if this time was not tunvenient | | aggravate a man of such a temperament as her 
to me, I could write myee'f, and propcse some later husband’s 1 me. It was just like a child 





chamber candlestick and leaving the room. We saw 
him no more tbat night. 

The next day and the day following only further 
developed the hopeless condition of affairs between 
Lord and Lady Danblane. I tried once to speak on 
the subject, but I found it was in vain. An ineradi- 
cable hatred of his wife had grown up In bim, which 
he did not attempt to conceal. When alone with 
him, he would occasionally converse; in her presence 
he semeed to be perpetually on the lookout for what 
might drop from her irrepressible tongue. ‘the 
fourth day of my stay at the castle—the day before I 
was obliged to return to Aberdeen--arrived, and 
with it came a guest, who, although expected, was 
evidently anything but welcome. This was Mr. 
James Dunblane, the heir-at-law, who bad only 
laiviy been traced, and between whom and Lord 
Dunblane certain communications had passed by 
letter. This was his first visit tothe castle—a visit 
which, as I afterwards learned, was a matter of ne- 
cessity. He seemed to feel the awkwardness of his 
pusition. I do not remember much about the young 
man, except that he was plain in person, and very 
quiet. Lord Dunblane received bim coldly, but 
politely, Lady Dunblaee, after the usval tashion, 
plunged at once into the sutject of all others his 
lordship shrunk from any notice of. 

‘* So yon are come, as heir-at-law, to be let into the 
secret of this famous room, are you? Why, itis as 
bad as being made a freemason!.... Can you 








Remembering the story I had heard of a secret 
room, I counted all the windows outside, and then, 
returning to the castle, traversed every passage, 
mounted every turret, opened every door I could, to 
see if the number of windows corresponded. With 
the help of the serving man whom I met on the 
stairs, and who knew all the rooms in the castle, he 
said, I accounted for each window satisfactorily. 
And after two hours’ diligent endeavor to solve this 
mystery, I arrived at the conclusion that there 
could be no room—it was all humbug. I was at a 
time of life, you see, when over-confidence in one’s 
own powers is apt to lead one to very false conclu- 
sions, 

At luncheon, Lady Dunblane appeared, and an 
incident, which left a painful impression on my 
mind, took place on that occasion. Dunblane had a 
peculiar aversion to her ladyship’s spaniel. Strict 
orders were given that he was to be confined to her 
ladyship’s own suite of rooms, and on no account to 
be allowed beyond them. But some door had in- 
advertently been left open, and, while we were at 
luncheon, the spaniel ran barking into the room, 
round and round the table, and finally straight be- 
tween his lordship’s legs, who wasat that moment 
smarting under one of his wife’s sallies. He roared 
out in a voice of thunder: 

** How often have I told you, ma’am, to keep that 
infernal little beast in your own room?” and he 
kicked out so viciously, that he sent the poor animal 
spinning along the oak fluor to the further end of 
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blane Castle late that afternoon. 


finest modern palace could have done. 


which the castle was built. 








never to be rekindled. 
dull visit, he feared. 


country gathering; 


alone. 


date. It would have been ungracious to have re- 
fused such an invitation. Indeed, I was fully sensi- 
ble ,of the honor, thuugh I anticipated but little 
pleasure from this visit, under the present circum- 
ttances. A press of business retained me in Aber- 
deen just then, bat 1 promised to write, and I did 
write, some weeks later, to his lordship, proposing 
to accompany Mr. Pilson, who iufurmed me that he 
was going to Dunblane Castle; for I reflected that as 
the stage would take me no further than Nairn, we 
could share a post-chaise together, which would 
lighten the cost of a journey, in which business had 
no part. His lordship replied, in a few lines, to say 
I should be welcome; and accordingly, on the tenth 
of April, 1804, Pilson and I lef: Aberdeen by the 
stage, which started at six A. M., and reached Dun- 
It was getting dusk 
ag we drove up to this magnificent remnant of the 
feudal age—a pile which impressed one with a sense 
of the power which must have belonged to the Dun- 
blanes in past ages, and heightened their claim to 
consideration, in my eyes at least, more than the 
It was the 
grandest specimen of this style of architecture I 
ever saw, of vast extent, its sky outline bristling with 
pointed turrets, its gray walls crowning a steep 
i height covered with venerable Scotch firs, a dry moat 
| surrounding it, and a gateway leading into a court- 
yard, which occupied nearly an acre, and round 


Lord Dunblane met us in the hall. The nine years 
which had elapsed since we had parted had wrought 
changes in us both, no doubt; but in the man I saw 
before me I should scarcely have recognized my fel- 
low-student had I met him in the streets of Aber- 
deen. He was grown very large, and on his face, 
which was lined far beyond his years, the hard, wild 
look which had been transient formerly, had settled 
down, apparently, into its habitual expression. He 
received me kindly, bat there was nosmile, as he 
shook my hand. The light had died out of the face, 
He told me I should have a 
**Had you come six weeks 
ago when I wanted you, you would have met a 
not that J like that sort of 
thing; I hate it; but you and I were always very 
different, Carthews. Now you will find no one; and 
Ihave a good dealof business with Mr. Pilson, so 
I must leave Lady Dunblane to entertain you.” I 
assured him that I should be perfectly happy, ex- 
ploring the beauties of the park and adjoining for- 
est, and begged him not to consider me for a 
moment, After that he led me up stairs to the 
drawing-room, where Lady Dunblane was seated 


handling fire. She rattled away and laughed all 
that evening with little intermission. Lord Duan- 
blane acarcely opened his lips. Over the wine Pilson 
and I talked; but his lordship stared moodily at the 
fire, and said nothing. I began to think I had made 
a mistake in coming all the way from Aberdeen for 
this. To play the part of chorus to a matrimonial 
duet of the most discordant character was not pleas- 
ant; and if my former friend was so self-absorbed as 
to be unable to speak to me, the sooner I left him the 
better. I suppose something of this sort struck him, 
for he said, as he wished me good-nighbt, “*‘ You must 
not mind my silence and absence of mind, Carthews. 
I am very glad to see you here; but my present 
position gives me many anxieties. I am irritated 
and worried until, by heaven! I feel at times as ifI 
should go mad.” 

Well, I went to bed, and slept soundly. I never 
was an imaginative man, you see, or the room I was 
in might have conjured up some of those spiritual 
visitants her ladyship had joked about, evidently to 
her lord’s annoyance. Not that it was any worse 
than the other rooms in the castle. I take it they 
were all oak-panelled, with hideous family portraits 
grinning from the wall upon the occupants of the 
vast draperied beds, in one of which I slept without 
waking, until the servant brought in my hot water 
for shaving. It was a bright morning, and at break- 
fast 1 found my host in better spirits than he had 
seemed the previous evening. I could not help spec- 
ulating whether this could be in consequence of 
Lady Dunblane’s absence. She never came down to 
breakfast, I found. Her maid, a most formidable- 
looking female, with red hair, and the muscles of a 
gillie, came in, I remember, with a tray, and took 
her ladyship’s chocolate up to her. This person, I 
was afterwards told, had been born on the estate, 
and was devoted to Dunblane. She had been ill- 
spoken of asa girl; but Dunblane’s mother had be- 
friended and made this Elspie her body servant, and 
Dunblane had insisted, when he married, on her 
filling the same office to his wife, much to that lady’s 
annoyance, who wished for a modish waiting-woman 
from Edinburgh or London. So much for this ill- 
favored specimen of her sex, to whom I never spoke 
in my life, but who impressed me very unfavorably 
whenever I saw her. After breakfast his lordship 
took me over the castle, and gave me all the histori- 
cal associations connected with it, showing me, with 
great pride, the bed in which Queen Mary had slept, 
a yew tree, said to have been planted by Robert 
Bruce, and the suit of armor borne by Dunblane of 
Dunblane at the battle of Bannockburn. He dilated 
on the glories of his house with more animation than 
I had yet observed; then suddenly the cloud came 


the room, where he lay howling. His mistress ran 
up, and seized him in her arms; the creature’s leg 
was broken. Her ladyship shrieked, and stamped, 
and my lord swore; and, thorvughly sickened with 
the whole scene, 1 rose and left the room. Pilson 
joined me in the hall. 

** What is to be the end of all this?” I said to him, 

His answer was, “I am afraid to think.” 

‘Lord Dunblane,” I said, ‘‘seems to me to be 
losing all self-restraint. If he goes on thus, what 
will become of him?” 

Pilson looked round him, then leaned forward and 
whispered, ‘‘He will end his days in a madhouse.” 
Dunblane shut himself into bis room for the rest of 
the afternoon. By-and-by her ladyehip drove out in 
her coach and four, and carried her dog in her arms 
toa veterinary surgeon some miles cff. At dinner 
she appeared in as brilliant spirits as ever. How 
much of this was real I cannot say; nor, supposing 
her hilarity to be assumed, whether it was done for 
the purpose of aggravating her lord. It certainly 
succeeded, if so. His mcroseness was enlivened by 
several ferocious sallies. The conversation turned 
upon France I remember, and on the probabilities of 
the First Consul’s being made emperor, a subject 
that engrossed all minds just then. ” 

‘“‘How I admire that little man!” exclaimed her 
ladyship. ‘‘How much greater to found a dynasty, 
as he is doing, than to inherit all the crowns in Eu- 
rope! I begin to wish I was a Frenchwoman!” 

“TI begin to wish you were!” cried my lord. 
‘*There is not another British peeress who would 
disgrace herself by uttering such a sentiment.” 

She laughed aloud, and replied, *‘ O! because they 
are less frank than I am. All women admire Le 
Petit Corporal in their hearts. What fun it will be if 
he comes over here, and conquers us! It will be 
much nicer being the subjects of a great hero, in- 
stead of the subjects of a mad old king who—”’ 

“Hold your tongue, ma’am!” shouted Dunblane, 
bringing his fist down upon the table with a force 
which made the glasses clatter; ‘ or, if you will talk 
your low treasonous rubbish, go and talk it in the 
kitchen. You shall not talk it here!” 

She only laughed in reply. She certainly seemed 
to take a delightin provoking him; and, asshe knew 
his sensitive points, this was not difficult. I found 
an opportunity, over a game of cribbage, later in the 
evening, of asking her why she acted thus. No 
doubt this was somewhat of aliberty, considering our 
short acquaintance; but I felt I could not remain 
longer in the house without trying to amend 
matters. 

* Ol” she said, “ anything for a little excitement 


keep a secret, Mr. Dunblane? because, if not, untold 
misfortunes are to befall us.” And the laugh with 
which she concladed sounded to me like the screech 
of an owi fureboding evil. Lord Dunblane looked as 
if he could have stabbed her, but he only muttered 
an oath under his breath, and clenched his fist—a 
movement which no one saw but myself. Every in- 
cident of that evening is fresh in my recollection. I 
remember how she returned again and again to that 
subject, as though it had a fatal fascination for her, 
hut more likely, I fear, because she saw that her 
husband writhed under it. She ridiculed the pro- 
phecy, and laughed at all those superstitions, which 
his lordship cheriehed as his religion. It was dis- 4 
tressing to watch him the while. He was far quieter 
than usual, scarcely spoke, but sat, his arms crossed, 
staring at the fire, with eyes which burnt, them- 
selves, like coals, and when he swore, which he did 
once or twice, it was in a suppressel voice, con- 
trasting strangely with his usual violence. But there 
was a vibration in the tone which showed how 
strongly he was stirred. At last, it was late in the 
evening, and we were sitting round her ladyship’s 
tea-table, when she committed her crowning act of 
folly by offering to lay a wager with any one that 
she would find out the secret room herself. I need 
hardly say no one accepted the challenge. But she 
was not to be discouraged. She had seen her hus- 
band’s face go white, and the look which he had 
shot at her gave a zest to her audacious scheme. 
She repeated her declaration that she would pene- 
trate this wonderful mystery. Such things were 
well enough to frighten old women with in the mid- 
die ages, but how any one could believe in predic- 
tions and other rubbish of this kind in the present 
day passed her comprehension. For her part she had 
ne taith in anything of the kind, and to prove what 
folly it was, she should leave no stune unturned to 
discover this room about which such a fuss was 
made; after which the secret, she declared, should 
remain one no longer. I tried to stop her; Pilson 
tried to stop her; it was all no use. She had got the 
bit between her teeth, so to speak, and away she 
went, partly to show off, and partly out of spite, re- 
gardiess what she said, provided it produced an 
effect and inflamed my lord yet more. She pictured, 
laughingly, the cobwebbed ccndition of the room, 
and how she would turn in the housemaid with 
broom and duster; after which she would give an 
evening party there, and invite all the ghosts to 
come if they chose—‘‘ indeed the black gentleman 
himsel:!” . ..° Poor woman, she little knew what 
she was invoking. Noone laughed. Even the heir, 
who, being shy, always smiled when required, look- 
ed too stupeficsd to comply with the demand on this 
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enough to kuow how ale hater 
agrees with her, moreover. = 
epileptic attacks—a severe one |’ 








in this horribly monotonous life. I should dic of 
ennui if it wasu’t for the tiffs with my lord.” 

I told her she did not know what harm she was 
doing; and I asked if she never felt afraid of irrita- 
ting a man so passionate as his lordship. 

** Bless you, no,” was herreply. ‘It is he who is 
afraid, really, of me—of my tongue, you see. Ha, 
ha! Noone ever answered him before; his mother, 
his servants, his friends, why—you yourself, I dare- 
say, you never contradicted :im? Now, I always 
do, and I always say just whatI like. He hates me, 
of course, but he is afraid of me, Mr. Cartiews. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Good heavens! I thought to myself, and these 
two people are tied to each other for life. Both have 
a fair chance of living for the next forty years. 
What a prospect! Even before we separated for the 
night she had stung him with another of her irrica- 
ting speeches. There had been some talk of the 
steward’s boy, who had tumbled from a tree, and had 
broken his leg... ** Children are a horrid bore,’’ 
said Lady Dunblane. ‘‘Thank Heaven, I have no 


° 
occasion. To glance at Lord Dunblane’s face was as 
enough to check any inclination to hilarity. I have } 
never forgotten its expression. I had witnessed bis i 
ungovernable passion scores of times, prompting bim 
to sudden acts of violence. But now, there was a 
certain admixture of fear (she had divined rightly, I 
saw, when she said he was afraid of her) with the 
rage which trembled through his whole frame, the 
like of which I have never beheld but once since in 
my life. i saw a beast-tamer enter the tbyenas’ den 
at the show last vear. The aspect of their malignant 
fury cowed by terror, but watching for its opportu- | 
nity to burst furth, the savage hissing wherewith } i: 
they received the lash and showed their fangs, re- 
called to me Dunbldne’s demeanor as he listened to 
hia wite.. ... At last, I could stand it n>» longer, 
and made up my mind to tell a lie. | 

** Lady Danbiane,’’ I said, “ like most Scotchmen, 
I am 4a trifle superstitious. This is my last nigbt 
under your hospitable roof, and I am sure you would 
not willingly disturb its rest. You are so happily | 


The first impression produced on every one by her 
ladysbip’s beauty could not but be favorable. She 
was a brunette; tall, with lively eyes and brilliant 
teeth, which she showed a great deel when she 
laughed, and dark brown hair, cut short and dishevel- 
led in loose waves over her head. Upon this occa- 
sion, however, I saw nothing but a curl or two; for 
she wore a species of helmet, much affected, as 
I afterwards learned, by women of condition, in that 
1 day, whose husbands commanded regiments of yeo- 
j manry, as did Lord Dunblane. Being the first head- 
i gear of the kind which I had seen, its singularity 
struck me; but her ladyship carried this curious | 
i erection of buckram, fur and tinsel, with a grace 
which forbade a thought of ridicule. Her beautiful 
figure was set off by a spenser of scarlet cloth, and a 
tight-fitting skirt of some white material which ap- 
peared to have been damped, it clung 80 close to her 
person. It was evident that her ladyskip was not 
neglectful of her appearance, nor unmindful of the 
impression she made upon even a humble individual 
like myself. She came forward and greeted me with 


overhim. ‘And to think,” he said, “ that all must 
pass into another line—into hands that have been 
debased by trade ” (which was not polite to me; but 
he entirely forgot my presence for the moment, I am 
sure); “‘ to think that people who have hardly a drop 
of old blood in their veins, who have intermarried 
for generations with Smiths and Browns, and ple- 
beian names of that kind, should come to inherit 
this, which they have no feeling fur, no pride in—by 
G—d, it is enough to wring one’s heart!” 

And this was the way he went on, from time to 
time, bursting out in imprecations on his fate in hay- 
ing no heir, and upon the evil star which had risen 
over his house. It was in vain that I pointed out 
that he was young still, and in good health, and 
must not abandon hope. He shook his head gloomily. 
‘* The prophecy is against me; it is no use. 


evident that the climate does: 
recommended to take ber to J! - 
can never agree here. She doe 
me to madnesse—and perbaps 
who can say? People will gus’ 
we are gone. Prove yoursell a } 
ing about our quarrels while you 

1 was a good deal surprised » 
speech, but thought it reasona 
There was something in his eye 
disquleted me. Coupling it w» 
two days previously, and with u ‘ 
I coul not avoid the conviction | 
he himself had just now allude: » 
might be warded off, perhaps, | 
| and the removal of the causes 
was impossible to look at him st- 
that incipient insanity was ther: 
act upon his determination of g: 
loss of time; and then, shaking | 
into the chaise, and drove off. 












“* When five Dunblanes have had no son, 
Then shall the line direct be run.’ 








we 
It is clear enough, is it not? I am doomed. I Others 


infinite suavity, saying: 


en 





; Should have known it. When did sucha prophecy 
ever come wrong? What a cursed fool I was to 


** Tt is amiable of you, Mr. Carthews, to come and | marry!” 
take pity on our solitude. We see no one from one 


tave read Mr. Waipole’s romance?), where all is so | his lordship took Mr. Pilson to his study, where they 
gloomy and mysterious that, as I tell wy lord, lam | were engaged for some hours over business; and I 


out, as I would. 


brat to be tumbling from trees, and worrying one’s 
life out.” 

1 dare say she did not mean it. It is hardly possible 
that, under the circumstances, she should not have 
wisbed tor a child. The devil was in the woman, 
constantly prompting something to aggravate her 
husband. His back was towards me on this occasion, 
and he said nothing, so I could only judge of the 





effect prodaced upon him by his instantly lighting a 





constituted as to be above fear of any kind. 
are weaker. Let me earnestly advise ycu t> leave 
all the superstitions connected with Dunblane’s 
Castle alone. Believe me, ‘ there are more things in | 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in your lady- | 
ship’s philosophy.’ ” | 
She buisi out a laughing, as usual. 
thews, I'm ashaned of you. Bat I see what it is. | 
You are atraid, not of the ghosts and the predictions 
bat of my lord. 











: So I thought; to marry, that is to say, as he had 
q week’s end to another in this castle cf Otranto (you done; but I abstained from saying so. By-aud-by 
’ ‘uy } c asi SS 5 ' 
really alarmed sometimes at the sound of my own was left alone to ramble about the castle, inside and 
ta 


wer BS ate See 


! 
Well, I shall see ycu in May, when | % 


“O Mr. Car- | 





















Well, I returned to Aberdeen ; 
this Pilson called on me. I # 
brought of Lord and Lady Danbi-: 

“ They are gone abroad. I sa; 
thing he could do. Her ladyshiy 
such severe fits that she wae vu 
room, or to see any one bot her : 
I did see her once at the window, 
alarmed me. His lordship was c 
scarcely spoke. His wife’s sudde- 
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eaving the room. We saw 


lay following only farther 
ndition of affairs between 

I tried once to speak on 
t wasin vain. An ineradi- 
id grown up in him, which 
onceal. When alone with 
v converse; in her presence 
‘ly on the lookout for what 
rrepressible tongue. ‘he 
ne castle—the day before I 
» Aberdeen--arrived, and 
o, although expected, was 
velcoome, This was Mr, 
‘ir-at-law, who had only 
vetween whom and Lord 
nications had passed by 
visit to the castle—a visit 
‘ned, was a matter of ne- 
1 the awkwardness of his 
er much about the young 
plain in person, and very 


iseived him coldly, but 


after the usual fashion, 
subject of all others his 
notice of. 
r-at-law, to be let into the 
,are you? Why, itis as 
mason! .... Can you 
e? because, if not, untold 
3.” And the laugh with 
led to me like the screech 
Lord Dunblane looked as 
er, but he only muttered 
and clenched his fist—a 
uw but myself. Every in- 
esh in my recollection. I 
‘d again and again to that 
\ fatal fascination for her, 
ecause she saw that her 
She ridiculed the pro- 
those superstitions, which 
is religion. It was dis- 


: while. He was far quieter 


but sat, his arms crossed, 
eves which burnt, them- 
' he swore, which he did 
@ suppressed voice, con- 
usual violence. But there 
ye which showed how 
t last, it was late in the 
og round her ladyship’s 
\tted her crowning act of 


hed i versions of the circumstances were current in 

wager with any one that come, the door was shut, and, though I waited at the | mere bald statements and inquiries, exclusiv Nome said, is yes forever, you cost And Denzil laug iety that I ever mentioned what I knew, and that 

ret room herself. I need window a full hour, 1 saw and heard no more. upon matters of business. These, however, w. tently slightly as he finished ah en words, lightly |? 7°48 afterwards, when, in default of heirs, the 
«1 the challenge. But she I do not know that at any other place, at any other | sufficient to show that his mind had not given we Yes, Katharine knew tha 4 


She had seen her hus- 

‘| the look which he had 
> her audacious scheme. 
‘n that she would pene- 
‘tery. Such things were 
! women with in the mid- 
could believe in predic- 
this kind in the present 
sion, For her part she had 
kind, and to prove what 
e no stone unturned to 
which such a fuss was 
‘et, she declared, should 
iried to stop her; Pilson 
'.nu0 use. She had got the 
to speak, and away she 
.d partly out of spite, re- 
orovided it produced an 
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I pass through Aberdeen on my way: south, and I 
shall tell you all about it then; for, depend upon it, 
I shall have fuund out the secret by that time.” 

And s0, in the insolence of youth and high spirits 
and an indomitable will, she bade me good-night, 
poor woman, and I never saw her again. 

Dunblane had left the room. Whether it was pre- 
arranged that Polson and the young heir were to 
join him in his study, and that later in the night 
the door of the secret room should be unclosed, I 
know not. Iam inclined, from one or two circum- 
stances, to think that it was so; but, again, there 
are other things which have made me doubt it. At 
all events, when we three bade each other good- 
night, neither Pilson nor young Dunblane dropped 
anything which should lead me to suppose they were 
not going straight to their own rooms. -Tbey were 
not to leave the castle till the day after me. It was 
quite possible, therefore, that the chamber was to 
be unlocked after my departure. 





CHAPTER II. 


I sLepT soundly during the first part of the night. 
But about three o’clock I woke suddenly—I might 
almost say, I started from my sleep. I had not been 
dreaming; I was not conscious of having heard any 
noise; but my sleep, somehow or other, was broken 
suddenly, and I sat up in my bed with a sense of 
undefined alarm. I listened, all was still; the 
soughing of the wind among the Scotch firs below 
the rampart-wall was the only thing I heard. But, 
feeling restless, 1 jamped out of bed, went to the 
window and opened it. There was no moon, but it 
was a light night. I could distinguish the ivy on 
the wall beneath; the little door in the angle of the 
turret opposite, and the dusky forms of the owls that 
flew past the window. Almost immediately beneath 
it was a curious old well said to be of wonderful 
depth, but long since unused. If one dropped a 
stone in there an interval which seemed like half a 
minute elapsed before a faint splash told that it had 
reached the bottom. 

I had been at the window a few minutes when the 
door in the turret opposite opened, with a slight 
grating sound which attracted my attention. A 
figure glided forth, and ran swiftly towards the well. 
I distinguished that it was a woman by the long 
drapery, and as she came under the window I could 
just make out that she carried some sort of vessel in 
her hand. Whatever it was she threw it in, and 
waited, leaning over the side, until she caught the 
distant thud of the object as it met the water. Then 
she returned rather more leisurely than she had 


time, this circumstance would have aroused my 
curiosity. As it was, I could not get to sleep again 
for thinking of it, and speculating what could have 
been the motive that induced any female of the 
establishment to rise in the dead of night in order to 
cast something into the well. 

I had to be stirring very early, and I was at my 
solitary breakfast when Lord Dunblane entered. 
He looked ghastly, so much so, that [ could not help 
asking if he was ill. He turned fiercely upon me, 
demanding why I asked. 

* Because you look as if you had not slept,” I 
said. pe 

“And you? Pray how did yow sleep?” he in- 
quired, knitting his brows. ‘‘ You were not dis- 
turbed? You had no nightmare after Lady 
Danblane’s conversation last night?” 


all their violent bickerings, affected him a good deal. 
He is in a bad way, I think, Carthews. I mean that 
I am very much afraid—’’ and he pointed signifi- 
cantly to his head. 

I told him that I fully shared his apprehensions, 
and then asked him more particularly to describe 
the change in Lady Dunblane’s appearance. 

“The morning I left I was walking round the ram- 
part when I heard one of the windows rattle. I 
looked up, and there was Lady Dunblane, her head 
pressed against the panes, and with such a terrible 
expression of agony in her face as I shall never for- 
get. She kept opening her mouth, and making the 
most hideous grimaces at me, so that it was clear 
that she was not quite in her right senses at the mo- 
ment. She disappeared suddenly.” 

‘Did you ever see any indication of a tendency to 
such @ malady in her ladyship?” I asked. 

‘“*No. I cannot say I ever did,” he replied. 

‘* Was no doctor sent for?” 

* Yes, the country apothecary came once.”’ 

“And what did he say? Did you speak to him?” 

* Yes. I saw him in the hallas he was stepping 
into his buggy. I asked how he found her ladyship. 
He said she was much prostrated by the violence of 
the attack, but he seemed a puzzle-headed fellow. 
No doubt he was awed by the honor of being sent 
for to the castle; for I could not get much out of 
him. He seemed dazed; but muttered something 
about change being good for her ladyship.” 

“And who attended her during these attacks?” I 
inquired. 

**No one but his lordship and the maid Elspie. 
My lord tuld me that his wite was very violent; but 
he would not suffer any of the men to be sent for, to 
hold her. He and Elspie, who is a very powerit* 
woman, managed her between them. He said the. 
he had found it necessary to tie her hands. I do ne 
envy him his journey. They left in the family coac 


and day to Leith, where they took ship for Holland’ 
He then went on to say that the young heir-a,,, 
law had returned to London much depressed wit 
his visit, and that the necessary formalities havir 
now been gone through (which I understand to mee 
that the secret of the haunted room had been du 
communicated to him), Mr. Dunblane would in ; 
probability never see the castle again during r 
lord’s lifetime. 
I seldom saw Pilson for some time after this cc 
versation; when I did, he told me what little 
knew of the Dunblanes; but months often elaps 
without his having any direct communication w’ 
my lord, and even then the letters he received w 


the obvious reason, as it transpired after a wb 
that she and my lord were separated, 
elling now in Italy, now in Hungary, now in 1 
East, while she remained—no one knew exac, 
where—in Switzeriand. 

At the end of the third year he returned to Di 
blane, and shut himself up there, refusing to see a 
of the neighbors who called. In reply to every’ 
quiry for her ladyship (more especially those which 


He was tr: 


time), be stated that ber ladyship’s health oblig 
her to remain on the continent; her mind had ber 


she was unequal to correspondence. 


like 
‘iage, 


have 
Jetain 


i were 


At all events she was never heard to speak, and was 
closely watched by her attendants night and day. 
She walked on a terrace overlooking the vineyard, 
but it was never out of sight of a gaunt woman, who 
was, no doubt, her keeper. The intendant of the 
estate, who told Jean Marcel these particulars, 
walked through the vineyard with him, when they 
saw the unhappy lady on the terrace above. Her ap- 
pearance had much interested Marcel. He described 
her as a handsome woman, but with a fixed, woe- 
begone expression of face, and wearing a black cloak, 
which entirely concealed her person. bd 
In the course of Marcel’s inspection, they stood for 
| some time just under the terrace wall, and he spoke 
to the intendant of his approaching voyage to Aber- 
deen. There was no doubt but that he was over- 
heard by the lady on the terrace. She disappeared, 
but a quarter of an hour later, while they were still 
near the wall, the two men heard the sound of a run- 
ning footstep upon the terrace, followed by a plain- 
tive moaning, like that of a wounded bird. They 
looked up, and there she stood, glancing round with 
an expression of terror to see if she was followed, and 
of earnest supplication towards the two men beneath. 
She opened her mouth wide—a clear proof, the in- 
tendant seemed to think, of the poor creature’s im- 
becility—then raised both arms up high, when, to 
his borror, he perceived that she had lost her right 
hand. With her left, she then suddenly dropped 
over the walla paper with a stone inside, and had 
scarcely done this, when her gaunt attendant ap- 
peared ‘upon the terrace. The poor lady’s whole 
demeanor changed; the old fixed look returned, and 
she began once more, with slow, uncertain steps, to 
pace the terrace. To gratity her, Marcel picked up 


sha menar and noacireted- it. ae ha walked away. As 
) and admiration for the wan that name vanrw -. 


’| fore her. 





ee eee es ape ost feel any doubt about asking him down 
here, you may be sure. He wont sail again this sum- 
mer, and I gave him such a.cordial invitation that | dr 


he said he should come.” : 
‘* He is a noble fellow—a heart of oak,” Kathari 


it doesn’t seem like him, some way.” 


Her husband glanced at her slightly, as he | tra 


responded; ‘we shall be happy to welcome him 
here. But I am alittle surprised that he accepted— 


“No,” said Denzil. ‘‘ Naturally, he is not very 


tion. She declared that the lady who was just dead 
had deen thus mutilated by her husband one night 
when goaded into a state of insane rage by his wite’s 
discovery of a secret, to which he attached a super- 
| stitions importance, and which she threatened to 
| proclaim to all the world. In the struggle to defend 
herself, her right wrist was also severed, The woman 
maintained that her mistress had ever since been 
subject to violent fits of delirium, necessitating re- 
straint. This I do not believe; there is no proof of it 
whatever. How far the rest of her story was true, it 
was impossible to say, and will never now be known. 
There were probabilities in favor of it; but, on the 
other hand, might not this wretch herself have been 
the instrument? I did not forget that I bad seen 
her (a8 [have now no sort of doubt) on that fatal 
night stéaling out to throw something into the well. 
Of her complicity, at all events, there was ample 
proof, since trom the first she was the attendant 
upon her ill-fated mistress. But the band of justice, 
for all that, was stayed. 
The very same day that I received the letter con- 
taining the foregoing particulars, and while Pilson 
and I were deliberating what steps must now be 
taken, the news of an appalling catastrophe, which 
had happened thirty-six hours previously, reached 
us. Lord Dunblane had been burnt in his bed, and 
the greater part of the castle destroyed. How the 
tire originated was never known, butit broke out 
from his lordship’s room in the dead of night, and 
three sides of the quadrangle were burnt to the 
ground before the flames could be got under. The 
lovers of coincidences tried atterwards to make out 
that Lord Dunblane and his wife died the same 
night; the superstitious even fabricated a theory 
that, struck with remorse, upon learning, by second 
‘r>+,of his wife’s death, he bad himeelf fired the 
and resolutely perished in the flames. But 
8 is purely imaginary. It is sufficiently re- 
sble that these deaths should have been so near 
other ; but Lady Dunblane died at least five 
oefore her husband; and as to the supposition 
+ lordship’s self-destruction, the only ground for 
3 his strange mental condition, which was no 
«2 than it had been for the last four years. 
e@ woman Elspie was set at large by the authori- 
st Geneva, no one coming forward as her ac- 
e Mr. Pilson thought, and I believe he was 
t, that now both Lord and Lady Dunblane were 








knew 
refore, 


e went 


turned 
e char- 


hid she 
‘ng bit- 


distant cousin, her only relation, made about eenery 


much weakened by continued epileptic attacks, a¥t mo- 
He statetwo or 
further, that she was under excellent medical care had 


fond of me. I shouldn't be of him, if he had mar- 
ried you; ‘ but I can forgive him that easily,” look- 
ing down softly at the woman on his arm. “In 
truth, I didn’t think he’d come; he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said ‘ Yes’—and Seyton’s yes once 


was ton. 
they were lucid and perspicuous in every det) oe said, were a fitting description of Captain Sey 
There was never any mention of her ladyship, @ cone 


able, so sterling and pure, was a comfort to her in 
the confusion of her brain, and she was unaffectedly 
glad he was coming. . 

All the time they bad been thus talking, Katharine 
had been trying to tell her husband of the visitor she 
had had, of the adventure of the night before, but 
the words would not come easily, and she could not 
bear to utter them awkwardly and hesitatingly ; but 
she must say them before he saw her aunt, for then 
the subject must surely be discussed. 

“T am ravenously hungry; is it not near lunch- 
time?” he asked, looking at his watch. 


direction of the stable, and he said: 


The very thought of a iriend so staunch and immov- ° 


it was better this terrible story should not be 
se public. It oozed out, in the course of time, as 
ost all such »candals do, but not through me. It 
, only when I found that all sorts of false or gar- 


e of Dunblane had become extinct. 


TAMING SPIDERS. 


oe easily spiders are made to know the voice of 
ir master is tamiliar to all, from many a sad pris- 








air hand. So it was with the friendof the pat- 
As he spoke, he heard the sound of wheels in the,t, Quatremere d’Jjonville, who paid, with 


«That reminds me—I want tosee Jim 4 minute.” 


2's tale. When the great and brilliant Lauzun 
held in captivity, his only joy and comfort was a 
ndly spider. She came at his call; she took food 

his fingers, and well understood his word of 
mand. In vain did jailors and soldiers try to 
sxeive his tiny companion. She would not obey 
sir voices, and rejected the tempting bait from 


otivity, for the too ardent love of his country. 
» also had tamed apiders, and taught them to come 


I had resolved to say nothing of what I had seen, 
and replied that I had rested pretty well. I was 
then proceeding to express my thanks to bim for his 
hospitality, when he interrupted me. “If you wish 


And he hurried round; and, as Jim wes lazily 0M- his call. But the sittle creatures were not only 
fastening the harness, Denzil came to his side, andefy) to him, but to the nation to which he belonged. 
slipped a dollar into his hand, saying: or, when the French invaded Holland, the prisoner 

“Your mistress is so easily alarmed, Jim, that Lnaged to send a message that the inundated and 


and that though, by reason of the excitement und!@ had 
which she sometimes labored, it was not deemed a4 have 
visable that he should visit her ofien, he made?at he 
point of doing so once a year. This statement seerought, 


yet more. She pictured, 
‘ ecndition of the room, 
in the housemaid with 
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@ lie. 
‘* like most Scotchmen, 
This is my last night 
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to show yourself a triend, say as little as possible 
about your visit here to any one. I am going abroad 
atonce. I have made up my mind that Lady Dun- 
blane can live. here no lorger. You have heard 
enough to know how sie hates the place and it dis- 
agrees with her, moreover. Sie has had several 
epileptic attacks—a severe one this very night; it is 
evident that the climate does not suit her, and lam 
recommended ts take her to Italy. My lady and I 
can never ayree here. She does all she can to goad 
me to madness—and perhaps she has succeeded; 
who can say? People will gossip, Carthews, when 
we are gone. Prove yourself a friend, and say noth- 
ing about our quarrels while you have been here.” 

I was a good deal surprised at the tenor of this 
speech, but thought it reasonable upon the whole. 
There was something in his eye, nevertheless, which 
disquieted me. Coupling it with Pilson’s words, 
two days previously, and with my owft observations, 
I could not avoid the conviction that the fate to which 
he himself had just now alluded was imminent. It 
might be warded off, perhaps, by change of scene, 
and the removal of the causes of irritation; but it 
was impossible to look at him steadily, and to doubt 
hat incipient insanity was there. I begged him to 
act upon his determination of going abroad without 
loss of time; and then, shaking his hand, I stepped 
into the chaise, and drove off. 

Well, I returned to Aberdeen; and some days after 
this Pilson called on me. I asked what news he 
brought of Lord and Lady Danblane. 

“They are gone abroad. I suppose it is the best 
thing he could do. Her ladyship had a succession of 
Such severe fits that she was unable to leave her 
room, or to see any one but her maid after you left. 
I did see her once at the window, and her louk quite 
alarmed me. His lordship was much calmer, but he 


to have been considered satisfactory. 


lived in isolated grandeur, with rare exceptio!€T- 
since his lordship’s accession to the title. 


I was on that head. 


me one morning, at_an unusually early hour. a not 
face, his whole manner, betokened tbat my g 


ting—drew his chair close to mine, and sat—for 
a@ whisper: 
‘* Carthews, I have come to you ina very dis 


depend on you, and you may materially help na-—that 
most painful and difficult situation.” 

Without more ado, he then proceeded to say that a 
young Frenchman, who gave his name as Jean Mar- 
cel, had called upon him the previous night, stating 
that he had lately come from Geneva, where he was 
ina wine merchant’s office, and had been sent on 
business to Aberdeen. He was the bearer of a small 
crumpled note, addressed in nearly illegible charac- 
ters, to M. Pilson, Attorney, Aberdeen. 

He stated that he had come by it thus, Shortly 
before leaving Geneva, it had been his duty to in- 
spect the ‘“recolte” of various vineyards; among 
them one belonging to the Chateau d’Osman some 
miles distant. The house itself was tenanted by an 





scarcely spoke. His wife’g sudden prostration, after 
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English lady, who was said to be mad or imbecile. 


Lady Duppened 
blane’s friends—and sbe had very tew—were not su there. 
picious, and the world at large troubled itself prebead 
little with the domestic concerng of a couple who bt it was 


pijiet any 
went twice to the castie, during that year, and,il every 
far as I know, he was the only guest. He gavtted up 
gloomy picture of the solitary man shut up in mt road, 
big place. We both avoided all mention of her 1#2°W his 
ship's name; but I know that he was no easier t8ince his 
eedom of 
It was towards the close of 1808 that he calle be sur- 


quiet friend was unusually perturbed. He lc 4 flutter- 


round the room—this very room where we weréring him- 


‘have been 


jDg emergency. I hardly know whether I am jieved that 
tied in taking this step, but Ido know that ‘ve to meet 


wouldn’t mention my illness this morning; it wo 
only worry her, and you see Iam well now.” 


falness and his generosity. 
He| ‘ You'll remember?” 


grin. 
walked towards the house. 


out blenching. 

«J walked down to the beach last night, 
was some one on Seal-ledge; 
she would soon have been floated off, 80 I swam 
there and brought her in.” : 

Katharine spoke quietly and without any 6 
intonation, but her words affected Denzil ina 


yet 


she 


bis wife had rescued Desiree Rivers—that her ha 
had saved Desiree. The thought spun round in 
head so that his coolness came near leaving bim, 


she 
ne 1 d excla 
her bea,"waneged to claep her bands closely, th¢ tye 


a awe 2H 
been denied the last consolation of religion. When | 
the pastor knelt down, however, and questioned her, { 
she only shook her head and moaned. Then, with 
an effort, she opened her mouth wide, and, to their 
horror, they perceived that she had no tongue. 

They implored her to write down the name of this | 
barbarous crime. But eithershe had nostrength, or 
else she was praying, poor soul, for grace to forgive 
her persecutors, rather than retribution. She 
listened devoutly to the good pastor’s prayers, and a 
glorious smile lighted up her tear-worn eyes as the | 
death-film gathered over them. So the unhappy | 
lady p-ssed away. The woman Elspie was, of course, 
seized and subjected to a rigorous cross-examina- 





“Yes sir,” said the boy, admiring Denzil’s thought:jqged swamps and lakes; for spiders, true barom- 


‘‘1°}] remember,” pocketing the money with ost came, and with it the French; Holland was 


« Pye had a little adventuresince you went 4W4Yvere forgotten, but the lesson is an interesting one. 
said Katharine,” as Denzil joined her and the 


+‘ Now it is coming,” he thought; and he felt th 
he might now hear the name of Desiree Rivers witl 


and the3P along the surface of the water, and has its wings 
her boat was gone, a nearly the same condition as the domestic Ayles- 


pecbe nearly wingless condition of several birds which 
yuow inhabit, or have lately inhabited several oceanic 


she could not guess. All he could think of was t 


| until they became incapable of flight. 


ald y impassable country would soon be frozen over, 
that they would be able to march over the ice- 


ers as they are, had taught him to read, in their 
1eer habits, the signs of approaching winter. The 


sken, and the lucky prophet set free. The spiders 
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WINGLESS BIRDS. 
The loggerheaded duck of South Americacan only 


eury duck. A3 the larger ground-feeding birds sel- 
dom take flight except to escape danger, I believe that 


islands, tenanted by no beasts of prey, have been 
caused by disuse. The ostrich, indeed, inhabits con- 
‘tinents, and is exposed to danger from which it 
could not eecape by flight, but by kicking it can de- 
fend itself from enemies, as well as any of the 
smaller quadrupeds. We may imagine that the 
early progenitor of the ostrich had habits like those 
of a bustard, and that as natural selection increased 
in successive generations the size and weight of its 
body, its legs were used more and its wings less, 





A good deacon, making an official visit to a dying 
neighbor, who was a very churlish and universally 
unpopular man, put the usual question: 

“* Are you wiliing to go, my friend?” 

*O, yes,” said the sick man, “ I am.” 

‘* Well,”’ said the simple-minded deacon, “I am 
glad you are, for the neighbors are willing.” 
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I pass through Aberdeen on my way south, and I 
shall tell you all about it then; for, depend upon it, 
I shall have found out the secret by that time.” 

And 80, in the insolence of youth and high spirits 
and an indomitable will, she bade me good-night, 
poor woman, and I never saw her again. 

Dunblane had left the room. Whether it was pre- 
arranged that Polson and the young heir were to 
join him in his study, and that later in the night 
the door of the secret room should be unclosed, I 
know not. Iam inclined, from one or two circum- 
stances, to think that it was so; but, again, there 
are other things which have made me doubt it. At 
all events, when we three bade each other good- 
night, neither Pilson nor young Dunblane dropped 
anything which should lead me to suppose they were 
not going straight to their own rooms. ‘They were 
not to leave the castle till the day after me. It was 
quite possible, therefore, that the chamber was to 
be unlocked after my departure. 





CHAPTER II. 


I SLEPT soundly during the first part of the night. 
But about three o’clock I woke suddenly—I might 
almost say, I started from my sleep. I had not been 
dreaming; I was not conscious of having heard any 
noise; but my sleep, somehow or other, was broken 
suddenly, and I sat up in my bed with a sense of 
undefined alarm. I listened, all was still; the 
soughing of the wind among the Scotch firs below 
the rampart-wall was the only thing I heard. But, 
feeling restless, 1 jumped out of bed, went to the 
window and opened it. There was no moon, but it 
was @ light night. I could distinguish the ivy on 
the wall beneath; the little door in the angle of the 
turret opposite, and the dusky forms of the owls that 
flew past the window. Almost immediately beneath 
it was a curious old well said to be of wonderful 
depth, but long since unused. If one dropped a 
stone in there an interval which seemed like half a 
minute elapsed before a faint splash told that it had 
reached the bottom. 

J had been at the window a few minutes when the 
door in the turret opposite opened, with a slight 
grating sound which attracted my attention. A 
figure glided forth, and ran swiftly towards the well. 
I distinguished that it was a woman by the long 
drapery, and as she came under the window I could 
just make out that she carried some sort of vessel in 
her hand. Whatever it was she threw it in, and 
waited, leaning over the side, until she caught the 
distant thud of the object as it met the water. Then 
she returned rather more leisurely than she had 
come, the door was shut, and, though I waited at the 
window a full hour, 1 saw and heard no more. 

‘I do not know that at any other place, at any other 
time, this circumstance would have aroused my 
curiosity. As it was, I could not get to sleep again 
for thinking of it, and speculating what could have 
been the motive that induced any female of the 
establishment to rise in the dead of night in order to 
cast something into the well. 

I had to be stirring very early, and I was at my 
solitary breakfast when Lord Dunblane entered. 
He looked ghastly, so much so, that [ could not help 
asking if he was ill. He turned fiercely upon me, 
demanding why I asked. 

‘Because you look as if you had not slept,” I 
said, 

“And you? Pray how did you sleep?” he in- 
quired, knitting his brows. ‘‘ You were not dis- 
turbed? You had no nightmare after Lady 
Danblane’s conversation last night?” 

I had resolved to say nothing of what I had seen, 
and replied that I had rested pretty well. I was 
then proceeding to express my thanks to him for his 
hospitality, when he interrupted me. “If you wish 
to show yourself a triend, say as little as possible 
about your visit here to any one. I am going abroad 
atonce. I have made up my mind that Lady Dun- 
blane can live here no lorger. You have heard 
enough to know how she hates the place and it dis- 
agrees with her, moreover. Sle has had several 
epileptic attacks—a severe one this very night; it is 
evident that the climate does not suit her, and Lam 
recommended to take her to Italy. My lady and L 
can never ayree here. She does all she can to goad 
me to madness—and perhaps she has succeeded; 
who can say? People will gossip, Carthews, when 
Weare gone. Prove yourself a friend, and say noth- 
ing about our quarrels while you have been here.” 

I wasa good deal surprised at the tenor of this 
speech, but thought it reasonable upon the whole. 
There was something in his eye, nevertheless, which 
disquieted me. Coupling it with Pilson’s words, 
two days previously, and with my owft observations, 
I could not avoid the conviction that the fate to which 
he himself had just now alluded was imminent. It 
might be warded off, perhaps, by change of scene, 
and the removal of the causes of irritation; but it 
was impossible to look at him steadily, and to doubt 
that incipient insanity was there. I begged him to 
act upon his determination of going abroad without 
loss of time; and then, shaking his hand, I stepped 
into the chaise, and drove off. 

Well, I returned to Aberdeen; and some days after 
this Pilson called on me. I asked what news he 
brought of Lord and Lady Dunblane. 

“They are gone abroad. I suppose it is the best 
thing he could do. Her ladyship had a succession of 
Such severe fits that she was unable to leave her 
room, or to see any one but her maid after you left. 
I did see her once at the window, and her look quite 
alarmed me. His lordship was much calmer, but he 


all their violent bickerings, affected him a good deal. 
He is ina bad way, I think, Carthews. I mean that 
I am very much afraid—’’and he pointed signifi- 
cantly to his head. 
I told him that I fully shared his apprehensions, 
and then asked him more particularly to describe 
the change in Lady Dunblane’s appearance. 
“The morning I left I was walking round the ram- 
part when I heard one of the windows rattle. I 
looked up, and there was Lady Dunblane, her head 
pressed against the panes, and with such a terrible 
expression of agony in her face as I shall never for- | 
get. She kept opening her mouth, and making the | 
most hideous grimaces at me, so that it was clear | 
that she was not quite in her right senses at the mo- 
ment. She disappeared suddenly.” 
** Did you ever see any indication of a tendency to 
such & malady in her ladyship?” I asked. 
‘“No. I cannot say I ever did,” he replied. 
** Was no doctor sent for?’ 
* Yes, the country apothecary came once.”’ 
“And what did he say? Did you speak to him?” 
** Yes. Isaw himin the hallas he was stepping 
into his buggy. I asked how he found her ladyship. 
He said she was much prostrated by the violence of 
the attack, but he seemed a puzzle-headed fellow. 
No doubt he was awed by the honor of being sent 
for to the castle; for I could not get much out of 
him. He seemed dazed; but muttered something 
about change being good for her ladyship.” 

“And who attended her during these attacks?” I 
inquired. 

‘No one but his lordship and the maid Elspie. 
My lord tuld me that his wite was very violent; but 
he would not suffer any of the men to be sent for, to 





hold her. He and Elspie, who is a very powertt& 
woman, managed her between them. He said thr 
he had found it necessary to tie her hands. I do ne 
envy him his journey. They left in the family coac 
an hour after our departure, and were to travel nig) 
and day to Leith, where they took ship for Holland 

He then went on to say that the young heir-a 
law had returned to London much depressed wit 
his visit, and that the necessary formalities havir 
now been gone through (which I understand to mes 
that the secret of the haunted room had been du 
communicated to him), Mr. Dunblane would in : 
probability never see the castle again during r 
lord’s lifetime. : 

I seldom saw Pilson for some time after this cc 
versation; when I did, he told me what little 
knew of the Dunblanes; but months often elaps 
without his having any direct communication w 
my lord, and even then the letters he received w 
mere bald statements and inquiries, exclusiv 
upon matters of business. These, however, w: 
sufficient to show that his mind had not given wi 
they were lucid and perspicuous in every deti 
There was never any mention of her ladyship, 
the obvious reason, as it transpired after a wb 
that she and my lord were separated. He was tr: 
elling now in Italy, now in Hungary, now in | 
East, while she remained—no one knew exac 
where—in Switzeriand. 

At the end of the third year he returned to Di 
blane, and shut himself up there, refusing to see a 
of the neighbors who called. In reply to every” 
quiry for her ladyship (more especially those which 
distant cousin, her only relation, made about tr 
time), he stated that ber ladyship’s health oblig 
her to remain on the continent; her mind had be« 
much weakened by continued epileptic attacks, as 
she was unequal to correspondence. He state 
further, that she was under excellent medical car 
and that though, by reason of the excitement und 
which she sometimes labored, it was not deemed a 
visable that he should visit her often, he made 
point of doing so once a year. This statement seer 
to have been considered satisfactory. Lady Du 
blane’s triends—and sbe had very tew—were not st 
picious, and the world at large troubled itself t 
little with the domestic concerng of a couple who b 
lived in isolated grandeur, with rare exceptio 
since his lordship’s accession to the title. Pil 
went twice to the castie, during that year, and, 
far as I know, he was the only guest. He gav 
gloomy picture of the solitary man shut up int 
big place. We both avoided all mention of her ls 
ship’s name; but I know that he was no easier t 
I was on that head. 

It was towards the close of 1808 that he calle 
me one morning, at_an unusually early hour. 
face, his whole manner, betokened that my g 
quiet friend was unusually perturbed. He Ic 
round the room—this very room where we were 
ting—drew his chair close to mine, and sa 
a@ whisper: 

**Carthews, I have come to you ina very dis 
jpg emergency. I hardly know whether I am 
fied in taking this step, but Ido know that 
depend on you, and you may materially help m- 
most painful and difficult situation.” 

Without more ado, he then proceeded to say that a 
young Frenchman, who gave his name as Jean Mar- 
cel, had called upon him the previous-night, stating 
that he had lately come from Geneva, where he was 
ina wine merchant’s office, and had teen sent on 
business to Aberdeen. He was the bearer of a small 
crumpled note, addressed in nearly illegible charac- 
ters, to M. Pilson, Attorney, Aberdeen. 

He stated that he had come by it thus, Shortly 
before leaving Geneva, it had been his duty to in- 
spect the ‘“‘recolte” of various vineyards; among 
them one belonging to the Chateau d’Osman some 
miles distant. The house itself was tenanted by an 





scarcely spoke. His wife’g sudden prostration, after 











English lady, who was said to be mad or imbecile. 


| At all events she was never heard to speak, and was 


closely watched by her attendants night and day. 
She walked on a terrace overlooking the vineyard, 
but it was never out of sight of a gaunt woman, who 
was, no doubt, her keeper. The intendant of the 
estate, who told Jean Marcel these particulars, 
walked through the vineyard with him, when they 
saw the unhappy lady on the terrace above. Her ap- 
pearance had much interested Marcel. He described 
her as a handsome woman, but with a fixed, woe- 
begone expression of face, and wearing a black cloak, 
which entirely concealed her person. e 

In the course of Marcel’s inspection, they stood for 
some time just under the terrace wall, and he spoke 
to the intendant of his approaching voyage to Aber- 
deen. There was no doubt but that he was over- 
heard by the lady on the terrace. She disappeared, 
but a quarter of an hour later, while they were still 
near the wall, the two men heard the sound of a run- 
ning footstep upon the terrace, followed by a plain- 
tive moaning, like that of a wounded bird. They 
looked up, and there she stood, glancing round with 
an expression of terror to see if she was followed, and 
of earnest supplication towards the two men beneath. 
She opened her mouth wide—a clear proof, the in- 
tendant seemed to think, of the poor creature’s im- 
becility—then raised both arms up high, when, to 
his horror, he perceived that she had lost her right 
hand. With her left, she then suddenly dropped 
over the walla paper with a stone inside, and had 
scarcely done this, when her gaunt attendant ap- 
peared ‘upon the terrace. The poor lady’s whole 
demeanor changed; the old fixed look returned, and 
she began once more, with slow, uncertain steps, to 
pace the terrace. To gratity her, Marcel picked up 
*ho.mener_and nocketed. it. as he walked away. As 


her bed, #uu ~ vuid uave 
been denied the last consolation of religion. When 
the pastor knelt down, however, and questioned her, 
she only shook her head and moaned. Then, with 
an effort, she opened her mouth wide, and, to their 
horror, they perceived that she had no tongue. 

They implored her to write down the name of this 
barbarous crime. But either she had nostrength, or 
else she was praying, poor soul, for grace to forgive 
her persecutors, rather than retribution. She 
listened devoutly to the good pastor’s prayers, and a 
glorious smile lighted up her tear-worn eyes as the 
death-fiim gathered over them. So the unhappy 
lady p-ssed away. The woman Elspie was, of course, 





seiz2d and subjected to a rigorous cross-examina- 


discovery of a secret, to which he attached a super- 
stitious importance, and which she threatened to 
proclaim to all the world. In the struggle to defend 
herself, her right wrist was also severed. The woman 
maintained that her mistress bad ever since been 
subject to violent fits of delirium, necessitating re- 
straint. This I do not believe; there is no proof of it 
whatever. How far the rest of her story was true, it 
was impossible to say, and will never now be known. 
There were probabilities in favor of it; but, on the 
other hand, might not this wretch herself have been 
the instrument? I did not forget that I bad seen 
her (as Ihave now no sort of doubt) on that fatal 
night stéaling out to throw something into the well. 
Of her complicity, at all events, there was ample 
proof, since from the first she was the attendant 
upon her ill-fated mistress. But the band of justice, 
for all that, was stayed. 

The very same day that I received the letter con- 
taining the foregoing particulars, and while Pilson 
and I were deliberating what steps must now be 
taken, the news of an appalling catastrophe, which 
had happened thirty-six hours previously, reached 
us. Lord Dunblane had been burnt in his bed, and 
the greater part of the castle destroyed. How the 
fire originated was never known, butit broke out 
from his lordship’s room in the dead of night, and 
three sides of the quadrangle were burnt to the 
ground befure the tlames could be got under. The 
lovers of coincidences tried atterwards to make out 
that Lord Dunblane and his wife died the same 
night; the superstitious even fabricated a theory 





that, struck with remorse, upon learning, by second 
“stot hia wife’s death, he had himself fired the 
and resolately perished in the flames. But 
8 is purely imaginary. It is sufficiently re- 
ble that these deaths should have been so near 
10ther; but Lady Dunblane died at least five 
oefore her husband; and as to the supposition 
, lordship’s self-destruction, the only ground for 
¢ his strange mental condition, which was no 

3 than it had been for the last four years. 
e woman Elspie was set at large by the authori- 
vt Geneva, no one coming forward as her ac- 
*. Mr. Pilson thought, and I believe he was 
t, that now both Lord and Lady Dunblane were 
i it was better this terrible story should not be 
‘e public. It oozed out, in the course of time, as 
ost all such +candals do, but not through me. It 
only when I found that all sorts of false or gar- 
i versions of the circumstances were current in 
iety that I ever mentioned what I knew, and that 
3 years afterwards, when, in default of heirs, the 

e of Danblane had become extinct. 





TAMING SPIDEBS. 

{ow easily spiders are made to know the voice of 
‘ir master is familiar to all, from many a sad pris- 
o’3 tale. When the great and brilliant Lauzun 
3 held in captivity, his only joy and comfort was a 
ndly spider. She came at his call; she took food 
m his fingers, and well understood his word of 
amand. In vain did jailors and soldiers try to 
seive his tiny companion. She would not obey 
sir voices, and rejected the tempting bait from 
air hand. So it was with the friendof the pat- 
xt, Quatremere d’Jjonville, who paid, with 
stivity, for the too ardent love of his country. 
» also had tamed apiders, and taught them to come 
his call. But the iittle creatures were not only 
eful to him, but to the nation to which he belonged. 
or, when the French invaded Holland, the prisoner 
anaged to send a message that the inundated and 
»w impassable country would soon be frozen over, 
that they would be able to march over the ice- 
‘idged swamps and lakes; for spiders, true barom- 
ers as they are, had taught him to read, in their 
1eer habits, the signs of approaching winter. The 
ost came, and with it the French; Holland was 
sken, and the lucky prophet set free. The spiders 

‘ere forgotten, but the lesson is an interesting one. 
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WINGLESS BIRDS. 


The loggerheaded duck of S»uth Americacan only 
lap along the surface of the water, and has its wings 
n nearly the same condition as the domestic Ayles- 
oury duck. As the larger ground-feeding birds sel- 
dom take flight except to escape danger, I believe that 
the nearly wingless condition of several birds which 
now inbabit, or have lately inhabited several oceanic 
islands, tenanted by no beasts of prey, have been 
caused by disuse. The ostrich, indeed, inhabits con- 
tinents, and is exposed to danger from which it 
could not escape by flight, but by kicking it can de- 
fend itself from enemies, as well as any of the 
| smaller quadrupeds. We may imagine that the 
| early progenitor of the ostrich had habits like those 
| Of a bustard, and that as natural selection increased 
in successive generations the size and weight of its 
body, its legs were used more and its wings less, 
until they became incapable of flight. 
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| A good deacon, making an official visit to a dying 
neighbor, who was a very churlish and universally 
unpopular man, put the usual question: 
| “Are you wiliing to go, my friend?” 
| 0, yes,’ said the sick man, “I am.” 
** Well,” said the simple-minded deacon, “I am 
glad you are, for the neighbors are willing.” 


tion. She declared that the lady who was just dead 
had deen thus mutilated by her husband one night 
when goaded into a state of insane rage by his wife’s 
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manner in which these stories are told, and the les- 
son they impart loses noue of its force in its unin- 
spired narration. Mr. Abbott’s style is very felicitous, 
simple, earnest and strong—and he appears to write 
from a deep love of his subject, stopping to elucidate 
secret meanings, and illuetrating trutbs wherever 
they need illustration to give them force. We think 
it is one of the best books of the kind we bave ever 
seen, and designed for great good, as, however we 
may look upon it, these stories are not read in the 
Bible, @specially by the young, with as great an 
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interest as they should be, and here, disconnected 
from the verbiage and often obscurity that surround 





Giliott, Thomes & Talbot, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


them, they appear in all] their sublime beauty, with 
the great meanings and morals that they contain 
clearly represented. It is not a child’s book, pro- 
perly, and those to whom the stories are familiar, 
will find a new interest in them read. in Mr. Abbott’s 
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THE ODES AND EpopEs oF Horace. A Metrical 
Translation into English, with Introduction and 
Commentaries. By rd Lytton. With Latin 
Text from the Editions ot Orelli, Maclane and 
Yonge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





These translations of the genial Greek bard will 
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DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
Differences of opinion, we believe, have ever 

allowed, as opinion is not always formed fro 
same standpoint, or in accordance with the 
standard. A tall man may view a scone and ‘ 
fine, while a short man, standing tiptoe, may 
nounce the same a fraud. Therefore the diffe 
may exist, and all be very honest in maintainit. 
verse opinion. But half the quarrels of the + 
spring from a want of appreciation of this si 
fact, and a positive unhappiness caused that the 
no reason for. Asan illustration:-A lecturer is 
gaged for one vicinity who has some specialty - 
which to please the public, and he so pleases tt 
for which they give him the customary appro 
pat upon the back and a good word at parting. 3 
haps the approval is put in print, and this attr. 
the attention of some association, who crave 
structing, and they, with a mistaken idea of the 
tertainment, invite the lecturer to come to tl 
which he does, under perhaps bad circumstai 
and strives for their amusement. He runs hin 
against a cold wall, however, in attempting 1 
They know nothing of which he is talking, 
minds, perhaps, endeavoring to make a moral or 
litical essay out of a trifle; his points are ignc 
and the poor fellow comes out of the ordeal wi: 
fearful blast of disapproval for himself, and all 
courtesies are ignored by his critics, even in speal 
of those who had commended him, grossly outrag 
good manners in doing so. ‘ Bat which is right? 
is evidently measured by two standards, one of wi 
contemplated him as he really ia, the other as h 
not, and he is not to blame if the latter have decei 
themselves. This shows how necessary a little + 
dom is in judging ofa matter, and that people shc 
not, in any spirit of self-sufficiency, denounce a tb 
as worthless because they do not comprehend 
This is but one case of many. ~ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EccE FEMINA; an Attempt to Solve the Wom 
Question. _ Being an_ Examination of Argumer 
in favor of Female Stftrage, bs J John Stuart ¥ 
and Others, and a Presentation of Argumer 
Against the Proposed Change in the Constituti. 
of Society. By Carlos White, Hanover, N. 
Published by the Author. Boston: Lee & Shepa. 
This is an able bcok on the much vexed then: 
Woman, and though merely claiming to be an “a 
tempt,” it nevertheless is a masterly argument, fro. 
the old scriptural and human standpoints, in estal 
lishing the true position of the sex. Admitting th: 
which is good in the present reform movements, an 
mjoicing in the justice that woman May secur 
through them, it is not to be expected that a 
entire revolution and innovation is to be made, de 
* stroying all the systems in which she belongs. Th 
aim to unsex the sex and make them voters, and giv 
them “ rights” that shall place them in antagonisth 
to the sphere for which Heaven and character in- 
tended them, is met by Mr. White with a cogent 
force, and his position is well fortified. There is 
much twattle and much falsehood promulgated re- 
garding this matter, by the innovators, and he treats 
them with a sharp visiting. 
OLp TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT ‘TRUTHS. By Lyman Abboit, author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth: His Lite and Teachings,” 


etc. With designs by Dore, Delaroche, Durham 
and Parsons. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a very charming book for a holiday present, 
because, besides being elegantly printed, it presents 
the touching stories of the Old and New Testaments 
in a guise that renders them doubly attractive. 
Nothing could be more graceful and tender than the 
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Hy lation of one of them in the Post, which was rather 
One copy one year Bie) A BAe » -S ee} thought to surpass my Lord Lytton’s in fidelity to 
14.00 | the original. These are capitally rendered, with the 

28.00 


be read with interest, a Boston curiosity having been 
awakened regarding them by Mr. Sennott’s trans- 


true spirit of the author preserved, and sparkle with 
the lively inspiration of his muse. The Odes are 
givenin the original, also, that comparison may be 
made by scholars. The accompanying essay, ex- 
plaining the secret of Horace’s popularity, is a very 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
 Ourows Moths of thee Middle Ages,” etc. Part 
1.— Heatbenism and Mosaisin. ew York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
This is the firat volume of what promises to be a 

very interesting and important work, giving the his- 

tory of that which enters the most into every one’s 
life, and yet about which there is the least known. 

In the present volume the author strives to show 

what are the religious instincts of humanity; in the 

next the Christian faith will be treated on and de- 
monstrated, not from the Bible, but from the inte- 
rior evidences and intuitive impressions that affirm 
its truth. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

MISCELLANIES By W. M. THACKERAY. IV. The 

Four Georges, The English Humorists, Round- 


about Papers, etc., etc. ousehold Edition. Bos- 
ton; Fields, Osgood & Co. 


The most important of Thackeray’s Miscellanies 
are these lectures of the Georges, and those upon the 
Humorists of Queen Anne’s time. Those who heard 
them, when delivered in this country, will be glad to 
have them in the present form, and imagine in the 
perusal the genial aspect of the author, that will 
ever bea pleasant memory to them. The Round- 
about Papers are charming. 


on Personal Religicn.” 


ual Life. 


pleton & Company. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
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this excellent Magazine has been received. 


J miing 


Pastor Ui "7 oww onhurch, North I 
Chelmsford, Mass., from 1839 to 1869. 7 


A healthy mirth is a social element that should be ; 
cultivated and encouraged, rather than tolerated, 
and we are glad to welcome this book from sacha 
source, the character of its autbor being a guarantee 


ver 


and also one for the 
paper pnblished.— Siark, Indiana, Ledger. 


or a presentation book all the year round. 
THE OLD AND NEw.—This new magazine pub- 
ished under the guidance of Rev. E. E. Hale and 
vaihan Hale, Erq., has wade its appearance. It is 
vell-printed, to begin with, and its contributors are 
nany and interesting, of a variety that leave noth- 
ag in this respect to be desired. Its literary ability 
ompares well with that of other publications of its 
lass. It starts with much promise of success, and 
re hope it may secure it. It is published by H. O. 
foughton & Co., and may be had of A. Williams & 
0. 
THE LADY’s ALMANAC FOR 1869,—This elegant, 
‘eerful and useful little annual for the notation of 
ne and seasons, and the recording of events, comes 
us from Mr. George Coolidge, in a form never be- 
re surpassed. In its literary excellence is seen 
vidence of Bro. Coolidge’s cultivated taste, while its 
rientific features are fully equal to those ofany work 
* the kind, and the tables for memoranda are full 
d convenient. For sale everywhere. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From all parts of the country newspapers speak in 
.gh tones of praise of BALLOU’Ss MAGAZINE. We 
»py & few expressions of approval. <A better present 
wr New Year’s cannot be found than BALLOU’s 
{IONTHLY. 


BALLOv's MONTHLY for January, 1870, is early in 
he field, opening its thirty first volume. It pleads 
suilty to a circulation of eighty thousand, steadily 
acreasing. It deserves its popularity, filling, as it 
toes, a happy medium between merely ‘‘sensa- 
ional” literature and the heavier matter of the 
nore expensive monthlies. It is a marvel of cheap- 
reas at_$150 per year. Published at 63 Congress 
treet, Boston.—Nantucket Mirror. 
BALtou’s MONTHLY.—The January pean of 
re- 
viete with very readable sketches, tales, poetry 
ceneral miscellany. How a magazine of such large 
ize, and so interesting a character, can be afforded 
\t the low price of $1.50 a year, is a secret known 
nly to the publishers; but that it is done, is a cer- 
ainty. Ellictt, Thomes & Talbot Publishers, 63 
‘ongress street, Boston, Mass.—Coxsackie News. 


BALLOU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for January, 
376, is on our table It presents quite an interesting 
‘ble of contents, embracing a variety of subjects, 
seful, instructive and entertaining. This is one of 
e best monthlies of ita class, as well as the chea 
t. The price is only $150 for 100 pages monthly. 
iblished by Elliott, Tiomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
‘eet, Boston.— Harrisonburg Commonwealth, 
BALLOU's MONTHLY MaGAZINE.—The Jan 
‘mber—the first of a new volume—gives promise 
at this popular Magazine is to continue to rank 
ong the most attractive and entertaining. It 
tains eight finely-illustrated articles, besides the 
e of comical cuts, and a capital variety of stories. 
Franklin Fitts commences a serial story, which 
: be of abso: bing interest. For the young folks, 
Alger commences another of his charming sto- 
, entitled “ Sink or Swim: or, Harry Raymond’s 
olve.”? Ballou’s at bas attained a circula- 
of over eighty thousand copies, which is the best 
‘f of its popularity. Each number contains one 
ired pages, and itis atlorded at the low price of 
) @ year. Published by Elliott, Thomes & Tal- 


and 


Gold, M. A., author of 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: A Sequel to “ Thoughts 
Intended to Carry the 
Reader somewhat Further Onward in the Spirit- 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., 
Dean of Norwich, and formerly one ot Her Majes- 
tv’s Chaplains in Ordinary. New York: D. Ap- 


By Three 
With Illustrations by Lucy Gibbons. 
: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
This is a very charming little fairy book, for small 
readers, elegantly printed and illustrated, and good 


Fashion and Gossip, 


A SKATING CosTUME.—There is quite a variety of 
skating costumes this season, but the handsomest 
one that we have -seen is a full plain skirt of dark 
brown cloth just below the knee; this skirt is trim- 
med upon the edge with seal skin fur about four 
inches broad. Underneath the skirt are worn 
Knickerbockers, which meet rather high boots, a /a 
Russe, trimmed with the same fur. Over the skirt is 
worn a sort of vest with sleeves, of the same cloth as 
theskirt, and fastened with large, plain gold bat- 
tons. Over this, made open to the front so as to 
show the vest, is a sealekin jacket made to fit pretty 
closely to the figure and extending down, just over 
the hip. White linen collar and cuffs, the collar tas- 
tened with a matelofe knot, and the cuffs with plain 
buttons to match those on the vest, and a jaunty 
sealskin cap complete this pretty costume. 

WINTER FAsHIONS.—The bodices for rather dressy 
toilets are generally made open in front, either ina 
equare shape or a chale, with revers. The chemi- 
settes worn with such bodices are cut of the same 
shape; they are trimmed with a widestrip of inser- 
tion, edged round the bottom with a deep border of 
Valenciennes lace, and round the top with a very 
narrow border of the same. This arrangement 
leaving tbe throat partly bare, a necklace or a large 
cross or locket is worn round the neck. Street toil- 
ets are very costly. It is not uncommon to see black 
Lyons velvet suits worn with rich tunica of bright 
blue or dead black satin, the sash of satin with 
heavily fringed ends. Fur is very fashionably used 
for trimming cloth and velvet. The new French 
circular is the newest form of wrap. They forma 
sort of double circular—or, rather, a close-cut reton- 
de, not very long, with a cape only a quarter of # 
yard less indepth. The material is always Scotch 
plaid, the ‘‘ Victoria ” or ‘‘scarlet,” and the cape, or 
second circular, is trimmed with a handsome woollen 
fringe, containing the colors. There is no hood, but 
the heavy Scotch cord and tassels are thrown back. 
VINNIE REAMS THE SCULPTOR.—About a dozen 
years ago, the Reams lived at Leavenworth, the 
father of Vinnie being the landlord of the Shawnee 
House. Afterwards the family removed to Wyan- 
dotte, and Ream senior kept the Eldridge House. 
On the journey to Wyandotte, Miss Ream drove the 
cow, and went with her shapely feet bare to save 
her shoes. She worked about the hotel at washing 
dishes, and was remarkable for nothing save ber 
being an uncommonly pretty, plump little girl, with 
very bright eyes. Ifshe had artistic tastes or aspira- 
tions, none of the boarders of the ‘*‘ Shawnee ” or the 
“ Eldridge” ever found itout. They ate the hasb 
which Vinnie’s fair hand served up, and never 
dreamed that the same hand would ever mould 
statues at the capitol. 

THE COSTUME OF AN EMPRESS.—At the dedica- 
tion ceremonies at Port Said, Eugenie was dressed in 
silver gray covered with flounces of Alencun, her 
gloves were doeskin, pale lemon shade, her hat 
black lace, her budice formed the fichu Ant. inette 
and was open in front; on her bogom, in a cloud of 
gauze and lace, was a bouquet of the imperial violet. 
HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A $150 night- 
dress forms pact a bridal trousseau, in New York. 
—A New York husband has eloped with his step- 
daughter.—Mrs. Amy Johnson asked $10,000 for 
her broken heart, and a Chicago jury assessed the 
demages to that organ at $75 ——The Oneida Com- 
munity celebrates the birth of each new baby with a 
three days’ prayer-meeting.— Dolls can be bought on 
Broadway for $300—the inanimate ones.—aA blue- 
eyed girl, with short hair anda pug nose, is running 
for-Congress in Indiana.—FEarrings representing 
butterflies, toads, snails and different kinds of birds 
are again fashionable-——An Indiana man bought bis 
coffin the other day. He took one without lining, as 
he said his wife could fix that at home.——At a re- 
cent wedding in Brooklyn the aisie cf the church was 
entirely covered with rare and fragrant flowers. 
How many young ladies will say ‘‘How romantic!” 
when they read this? Ladies will be sorry to learn 
that diamond engagement rings are no longer fash- 
ionable. But how about the gentlemen ?——Hand- 
some Chinese girls sell for $600 in San Francisco; an 
indifferent article can be bought tor $300, however. 
——aA southern beauty is said to possess hair like “‘a 
vexed mass of golden feathers.”.——A New York 
belle lately sold her engagement ring in order to buy 
& velvet suit she saw at Stewart’s. Some young man 
is soli"tuo.—— A Liwerpoo! girl killed herself because 





Boston.— Boston Good Templar. 

AG OF OUR UNION.—The Flag of our Union is | 
ot the best papers in the United States, and has | 
' few equals. It is a large, sixteen-page paper, | 
rolitic with literature from the pens of the beat au- | 
bors in the country; it has a Masonic department, | 

yonng folks, It is the cheapest 





her sister refused to allow her to butter her bread on 
both sides.—-Some time since the Legislature of 
Ruode Island appropriated a sum of money for a 
full lite-size.——A Rochester woman considerately 
drowned herself % ber husband couldn’t sup- 
port her.—Enugenie’s visit to Constantinople has 
carried all sorts ot French fashions into the harems, 








for its harmlessness. Besides being a compilation of 
the pleasantries that have sparkled in the conversa- 
tions or correspondence of eminent men, it comprises 
a wide scope of genial anecdote, that, though some 
degree familiar, we are glad to see in this form. It 
is a little crowded, bat really an excellent book. 


BouND TO JOIN CoMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures «ot Robert Ainpsleigh, with 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





STILL Up.—Mr. John Galvin, one of our best 


florists, the present year and for several years the | 


city forester, had the misfortune the other day to have 
his elegant greenhouses destroyed by fire through 
the malice of an incendiary. It was a deep loss to 
him—some $10,000—which was not covered by in- 
surance. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Galvin is still 
furnishing flowers as usual, and is busy, as far as 
possible, in repairing his loss. We advise those who 
need flowers to give Mr. Galvin their orders, who at 


; and threatens to work a social revolution. Many of 
the Turkish ladies now appear in the streets with- 
out the veil, wearing Parisian bonnets and Parisian 
boots.—St. Petersburg swells import big bouquets 
from Paris to hurl at Patti.c—An English iaborcr’s 
wife recently presented her husband with five ci::!- 
dren at a birth, all of whom were alive at last ac- 
counts. The poor woman bes twenty-two children, 
including two sets of triplets. The queen has sent 





this time has a peculiar claim upon their sympathy. 


her £7.—Western girls call General Custer *‘ the 
blonde cavalryman.” 
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™ (Written for The Flag) 
THE CHER( 


BY ANNA M. TO. 
— 


“ The selfesame cherabd faces i 
The Veil, lean inward towa: 


Day after day, upon Jehove 
Wrought Bezaleel with» 

To spread the blue and pur) ° 
Of Godhead tn the solem: 

The golden pillars and the ; 
Uprose, in splendor, on hi- 

But the mysterious cherub! { 
For shaft and curtain to: 

To mould the matchless form || 

bright. 


But, as he neared his tent a. 
A gentle vision met his w: 
A lovely woman with a lov: 


Moved towards him from) less 


The child, a ittle speechless |) | 


Fluttered its wee arms for 
And when about him it cou: 
Angels could lift no fairer: | 
To their great Father in the h 


Then thought the artist, w! ‘ 
With loving looks, the inn | 

“ Surely, the children of Je! 
The Cherubim, must bear 


Bright etreamlet from the 
Sweet flower of being with 
Thy spotiess beauty on an 
To all the holy walla, mid lily | 


“and, year by year, mid Inc.| : 
Of solemn chant, and blaz 

With all of Israel worshipp: 
Thy form shall show \ 

smites— 

That face, with more than b | 
Those limbs, wing-shadow 

On azure veil and golden co 
In countless attitudes of | 

Till all Jehovah's host thy lik: - 


80, joyously and lovingly h. 


Nightly the sweet original ¢ 
And drew new inspiration | 
Till all was finished save th: | 
That o'er the ark should v 
Then sickness smote the ch! 
He paled and withered lik 
Still, white and dead he lay, ti. 


But o’er the small, still forn 
As never lay on any living 
The father, gazing, took int: 
A vision fair of death wit! 


Fair, fading image of eter: 
It soothed him, even in his +, 
To see its deep repose eac!) ‘+ 


cease! 


At length, when all was ove:, ° 
Hid in the earth forever, t! 

In Bezaleel's breast, no mor 
By mortal pride, the wish 

In any wise, and die. Ands: 
The golden cherubs for the 

And lo! those rapt, ecstatic 
The grace ineffable, the ca 


And 60 the artist's soul was 
The father's famished hea: 
Though soon the Veil those ' 
That brightly bodied forth 
Around the outer court his « 
The lovely semblance of t! 
Behind the Veil he knew wh 
In the full blaze of Godhe: 
And an immortal hope his bre: ; 





The duties of husbands are 


first duty cf husbands is to #) 
wives in all their cares and } 
to forget, in the perplexities 
business, that howe cares are 
try the patience and streng 
They come home expecting ®) 
tion, but are too apt to bav 
riugle kindly word or look tb 
of her and her troubles, would 
of care trom her beart. Seconc 
make copfidants of their wiv 
on their plans and prospects 
their troubles and embarrass 
intuition is often better than 
shrewdness, and her ready 
terest is a powerfal ald for } 
mutual welfare. Thirdly, mer 
love tor their wives in cone 
their manner of treatig them, 
sand and ove trifling offices of + 
be hardly noticeable, but w! 
difference between a life of 
longing, snd cheery, happy ¢%' 
men should beware of treatin, 
rudeness and incivility, ae if 
persons not entitled to their co: 
spect. They should think of the 
and their need of sympathy, and 
of love go out or cease to show tb 
ing with anabated fervor.’ ” 
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Thou art the fairest thing in iin. 


Sweet death, so like toimm §‘* 
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Drawn closer to that breastv +): > 


Of that immortal face wheres) '\+ =" 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHERUBIM. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
Se enaad 


“ The selfesame cherub faces that emboss 
The Veil, lean inward toward the pe 
Mrs. Browning. 
Day after day, upon Jehovah's tent. 
Wrought Bezaleel with a joyous haste 
To spread the blue and purple tenement 
Of Godhead in the solemn desert waste. 
The golden pillars and the glowing veils 
Uprose, in splendor, on his inner sight, 
But the mysterious cherubim he fails 
For shaft and curtain to devise aright— 
To mould the matchless form and features calm and 
bright. 


But, as he neared his tent at evening mild, 
A gentle vision met his wearied eye, 
A lovely woman with a lovelier child 
Moved towards him from the dusky canopy. 
The child, a little speechless snow-white thing, 
Fluttered its wee arms for his dear embrace, 
And when about him it could clasp and cling, 
Angels could lift no fairer gladder face 
To their great Father in the high and holy place. 


Then thought the artist, while his eye caressed 
With loving looks, the innocent white brow, 

“ Surely, the children of Jehovah's breast— 
The Cherubim, must bear such looks as thou! 

Thou art the fairest thing in human form, 
Bright streamlet from the everlasting Spring! 

Sweet flower of being with thy life-blood warm! 
Thy spotless beauty on angelic wing, 

To all the holy walls, mid lily-work, shall cling, 


“And, year by year, mid incense smoke, and sound 
Of solemn chant, and blaze of quenchless lights, 
With all of Israel worshipping around, 
Thy form shall show where’er the radiance 
smites— 
That face, with more than mortal rapture fraught, 
Those limbs, wing-shadowed, more divinely fair, 
On azure veil and golden column wrought 
In countless attitudes of praise and prayer, 
Till all Jehovah's host thy likeness seems to bear!"’ 


So, joyously and lovirgly he traced 
Celestial figures with an infant's grace, 
Nightly the sweet original embraced 
And drew new inspiration from its face, 
Till all was finished save those angels twain 
That o'er the ark should wonder and adore. 
Then sickness smote the ehild, and in hot pain 
He paled and withered like a very flower; 
Still, white and dead he lay, in one short, awful hour. 


But o’er the small, still form such beauty stole 
As never lay on any living thing. 
The father, gazing, took into his soul 
A vision fair of death without its sting— 
Sweet death, so like to immortality! 
Fair, fading image of eternal peace! 
It soothed him, even in his agony, 
To see its deep repose each hour increase, 
Drawn closer to that breast where sins and sorrows 
cease ! 


At length, when all was over, and the child 
Hid in the earth forever, there arose 
In Bezaleel's breast, no more defiled 
By mortal pride, the wish his work to close 
In any wise, and die. And so he wrought 
The golden cherubs for the mercy-seat, 
And lo! those rapt, ecstatic forms had caught 
The grace ineffable, the calm complete, 
Of that immortal face where ull his fancies meet. 


And so the artist's soul was satisfied, 

The father's famished heart with comfort fed; 
Though soon the Veil those tmages must hide 

That brightly bodied forth the beauteous dead. 
Around the outer court his eye might trace 

The lovely semblance of the living child; 
Behind the Veil he knew what heavenly face 

In the full blaze of Godhead basked and smiled, 

And an immortal hope his breast of grief beguiled. 


CONJUGAL ATTENTIONS. 


The duties of husbands are thus laid down in a 
discourse by Rev. Dr. William Aikman: “The 
first duty cf husbands is to sympathize with their 
wives in all their cares and labors. Men are apt 
to forget, in the perplexities and aunoyances of 
business, that home cares are also annoying and 
try the patience and strength of their wives. 
They come home expecting sympathy and atten- 
tion, but are too apt to have none to give. A 
single kindly word or look that tells his thought 
of her and her troubles, would lift half the weight 
of care from her heart. Secondly, husbands should 
make confidants of their wives, consulting them 
on their plans and prospects, and especially on 
their troubles and embarrassments. A woman’s 
intuition is often better than all his wisdom and 
shrewdness, and her ready sympathy and in- 
terest is a powerful aid for his efforts for their 
mutual welfare. Thirdly, men should show their 
love tor their wives in constant attentions, n 
their manner of treating them, and in the thou- 
sand and oue trifling oftices of affection which may 
be hardly noticeable, but which make all the 
difference between a life of sad and undefined 
longing, and cheery, happy existence. Above all, 
men should beware of treating their wives with 
rudeness and incivility, as if they were the only 
persons not entitled to their consideration and re- 
spect. They should think of their sensitive feelings 
and their need of sympathy, and ‘never let the fire 
of love go out or cease to show that the flame is burn- 
ing with unabated fervor.’ ” 
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Through Deeps to Heights: 


—OR,— 
KATHARINE LAING’S TWO LOVES. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


CHAPTER IV. 


N that minute in which the car- 
riage was approaching, the past, 
which he had thought a dead and 
gone past, came back to him with 
such vividness, that, try as he 
would, he could not at first re- 
store himself to anything like 
calmness. 

The boy who was driving look- 
ed at his master with round eyes 
and mouth agape, and the lines 
neaily fell from his hands as he 
did so. The woman, being pre- 
pared, was naturally the first to 
recover her presence of mind. 
She bent and touched the boy’s 
shoulder, saying, in a distinct 
voice, that Denzil might hear: 

‘“* Whois that man? He seems to be very ill. Can 
we do anything for him?” . 

“Lord! It’s Mr. Derzil himself,” cried the boy, 
stopping his horse directly in front of the man. 

‘I owe his wife so much that I can but be interest- 
ed in him,”’ Miss Rivers said; and turning towards 
Denzil, she asked: : 

“Are you ill, sir? Can I do anything for you?” 

By this time Denzil had become something like 
himself again. He advanced towards the carriage, 
and raised his hat, as he replied: 

“Thank you, lam better. I think it must have 
been the heat that affected meso. I will not detain 
you longer. Drive the lady on, Jim.” 

While he was speaking, the man and woman were 
looking full in each other’s eyes, and Denzil knew 
that he was not to appear to have met her before, 
and, indeed, he thought that plan best himeelf. 

The lady returned his bow, and the carriage went 
on, and Denzil, instead of going straight home, 
turned into a woody by-path and sat down on a stone, 
leaning his face on both his hands, looking intently 
down at the rank grass at bis feet. His head was in 
a whirl of thought; surprise and memory made him 
half wild for a moment. The page of his life con- 
nected with Desiree Rivers he had thought turned 
forever—now it flew open before him, and the char- 
acters written there burned like flames. 

It was eight years since he had seen her. Did she 
look older? He smiled, with a sort of admiring bit- 
terness, and whispered: 

***\ ge cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Other women 
Cloy the appetites they feed: but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. For vilest 
Things become themselves in her.’ "’ 


They seemed to be his own words, coined that mo- 
ment from his brain, and he said them over two or 
three times with the same smile on his face. He had 
thought of her as dead all these years, for he had 
been told so by oné in authority, who should have 
known. That she should return to life—that he 
should meet her here—his head swam at the thought, 
and at last came the wonder as to how she happened 
to be in Kate’s carriage; she must have been there. 
For what? A cold sweat started from his forehead 
at the thought, but a second thought told him it was 
not likely that be had anything to fear from her. He 
would soon know. Unable to remain quiet any 
longer, but still dreading to meet his wife until every 
trace of agitation should be banished, he started up 
and walked hurriedly round through a distant road, 
then lingering, in order to arrive just as he knew his 
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wife was expecting him. For the first time since his 


marriage, he wished for the unquestioned freedom of 
his bachelor life—then no one had a right to be sur- 
prised at bis looks or his doiugs. He did not yet 
know his wife fully. 

He walked up the avenue, looking to see a flutter- 
ing drapery coming to meet him, and preparing him- 
selt for the relation of Miss Kivers’s visit—for she 
must have been there, of she would hardly have been 
in their carriage. 

He was surprised and momentarily relieved that 
Katharine was not anywhere in the drive to meet 
him; but then a new fear possessed him—that she 
knew all, and could never meet him again as of old. 
Still maintaining his usual appearance, he went on, 
and ina moment saw Katharine coming down the 
piazza steps, and forward to meet him. 

Denzil waved his hand towards her, and in a mo- 
ment stood by her side, and, taking her face in his 
hands, he kissed it two or three times, then said, 
gaysly: 

*‘ Now tell me how lonesome you have been, and 
how happy you are to see me again.” 

It was all he could do to prevent himrelf from look- 
ing at her keenly; but her face reassured bim. 
Luckily for her, her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
brilliant, and it was easy to think that such was the 


“She knows wothing,” 4 he thought; ond the idea 
gave him a freedom that made his manner easy and 
' natural. 

Had he been a trifle less preoccupied after that 
conclusion, he might have fancied that sbe did not 
meet his eye as freely as usnal,and that there was 
the very slightest constraint in her manner 

He drew ber hand within bis arm, and sauntered 
down the shady garden paths, chatting of his busi- 
ness, of the beat, of the people he had met in town. 

‘My old acquaintances are rather anxious to see 
my wife,” he said, proudly. ‘* You know you were 
vot often in society, and they’ve been repeating to me 
all the complimentary things they have heard, and 
hinting that they’d like to run down bere and see 
the mistress of the Laing estate.” 

“You are the model of hosts—I suppose you asked 
them?” answered Katharine, half her gloom and 
suspicion dispersed by the fascination of his presence, 
which few with whom he had ever associated had 
escaped feeling. 

** Indeed, I did not ask them,” he said. ‘‘ How did 
I know that you’d want any strange men about? 
Besides, we are to have so many people here before 
the summer is out, that I must curtail somewhere, or 
wy wife will be worn out,” 

** You are very thoughtful,” she responded, looking 
up fully at his face now, and not finding a cloud 
there. 

“It happened that I dined yesterday with your old 
friend Seyton; he has been off ever since we were 
married—down in the Mediterranean—and is now 
captain of a merchant ship. He looked quite heroic, 
with his tanned face and his tawny mustache.’”’ 

“T am glad he is successfql,” said Katharine, in a 
heartfelt voice, teeling a little glow of strong respect 
and admiration for the wan that name called up be- 
fore her. 

Her husband glanced at her slightly, as he 
proceeded : 

‘I did not feel any doubt about asking him down 
here, you may be sure. He wont sail again this sum- 
mer, and I gave him such a.cordial invitation that 
he said he should come.” } 

‘* He is a noble fellow—a heart of oak,’? Katharine 
responded; ‘“‘we shall be happy to welcome him 
here. But I am a little surprised that he accepted— 
it doesn’t seem like him, some way.” 

“No,” said Denzil. ‘* Naturally, he is not very 
fond of me. I shouldn’t be of him, if he had mar- 
ried you; ‘‘ but I can forgive him that easily,” look- 
ing down softly at the woman on his arm. “In 
truth, I didn’t think he’d come; he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said ‘Yes’—and Seyton’s yes once 
said, is yes forever, you know.”” And Denzil laughed 
slightly as he finished speaking. 

Yes, Katharine knew that those words, lightly 
said, were a fitting description of Captain Seyton. 
The very thought of a triend so staunch and immov- 
able, so sterling and pure, was acomfort to her in 
the confusion of her brain, and she was unaffectedly 
glad he was coming. 

All the time they had been thus talking, Katharine 
had been trying to tel] ber husband of the visitor she 
had had, of the adventure of the night before, but 
the words would not come easily, and she could not 
bear to utter them awkwardly and besitatingly; but 
she must say them before be saw her aunt, for then 
the subject must surely be discussed. 

“JT am ravenously hungry; is it not near lunch- 
time?” he asked, looking at his watch. 

As he spoke, he heard the sound of wheels in the 
direction of the stable, and he said: 

‘That reminds me—I want to see Jim a minute.” 
And he hurried round; and, as Jim wes lazily un- 
fastening the harness, Denzil came to his side, and 
slipped a dollar into his hand, saying: 

‘Your mistress is so easily alarmed, Jim, that I 
wouldn’t mention my illness this morning; it would 
only worry her, and you see I am well now.” 

“ Yes sir,” said the boy, admiring Denzil’s thoughit- 
falness and his generosity. 

** You’ll remember?” 

‘¢1°ll remember,” pocketing the money with a 
grin. 

** J’ve had a little adventuresince you went away,” 
said Katharine,” as Denzil joined her and they 
walked towards the house. 

** Now it is coming,” he thought; and he felt that 
he might now hear the name of Desiree Rivers with- 
out blenching. 

‘I walked down to the beach last night, and there 
was some one on Seal-ledge; her boat was gone, and 


she would soon have been floated off, s0 I swam out. 


there and brought her in.” 

Katharine spoke quietly and without any special 
intonation, but her words affected Denzil in a way 
she could not guess. All he could think of was that 
his wife had rescued Desiree Rivers—that her hands 
had saved Desiree. The thought spun round in his 
head so that his coolness came near leaving him, but 
he managed to clasp her bands closely, and exclaim: 

“And did you not get hurt? Did you take cold, 
my brave girl?” 

Perhaps she thought there was " something @ little 
theatrical in bis manner, for she did not seem quite 
so much moved by his anxiety as she might have 
been. 

“ Thank you,” she said, very composedly, ‘‘ I don’t 
think I received any harm. The stranger remained 
over night, and I sent Jim and the carriage this 
morning to take her to Weldon House, where she is 
stopping.” 

Something stirred in Denzil’s heart like the coming 
to life of a beautiful serpent that has long lain dor- 





effect of his return. 


mant. She was at Weldon House! Sonear! They 
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could not help meeting. It was fate, destiny. But 
he loved his wile, faithfully and for all time; still 
| there was no harm in his enjoying society—marriage 
was not a prison. 

** You acted well, like yourself,” he said, bending 
and touching his lips to her hand—a caress that was 
habitual with him. “But you need not thus make 
Hight of your services. The woman you rescued did 
not, I am sure.”’ 

“O no; she was very grateful indeed, and very 
graceful about expressing her thanks.” 

‘‘Apparently she is to be a neighbor of ours. Have 
you seen her before? What is her name?” 

“She is anentire stranger tome. Her name is 
Desiree Rivers. A peculiar name—is it not?” And 
she looked up at him as they now stood in the hall. 

His arm was about her, and as she turned to bim 
he could not avoid meeting her glance as she pro- 
nounced that name. For the first time since she had 
known him, she saw some expression upon his face 
which made her shudder inwardly, because it seem- 
ed to her a prophecy of estrangement and misunder- 
standing. Yet that look was very slight, and Denzil 


“thought he had controlled his countenance admir- 


ably—and so he had, but not perfectly. 

* Rather peculiar,” he answered, carelessly ; ‘‘ that 
is, for an American. There’s a cross ot French blood 
in her, I should say, from the name.” 

“And it’s strange,” went on Katharine, “that she 
is the original of that Clytemnestra we saw in Paris; 
you remember we were both struck with the face. 
Well, hers is the flesh-and-blood counterpart ” 

“The deuce it is!” exclaimed Denzil. ‘That is 
queer, certainly. I begin to be curious to see her. 
But do pardon me, if I must have my lunch; and 
while I] soothe the ravening animal within me, you 
shall relate further of this wonderful woman.” 

Though Denzil tried very hard to eat heartily, it 
transpired that his appetite was very indifferent in- 
deed. In fact, he would have given a great deal not 
to have been obliged to eat then, for he thought every 
mouthful would choke him. But he made it up in 
drinking. 

“One does not know what one wants this con- 
foundedly hot weather,” he said, playing with an ice. 
* Let me offer you something, Kate?” 

But Katbarine declined, saying: 

“ Your appetite is usually so good, that I ought to 
condole with you for the loes of it.” 

“Wait until dinner,” be said, longing for and yet 
dreading the next words she should say about the 
stranger. 

There was a fiery, uneasy sensation within him, 
and he poured down wined lemonade to assuage it, 
and the wine gave him an ease which deceived not 
only his wife but himself. 

“* What a fool, to be so upset by the sight of that 
woman!” he thougbt; ‘‘ but I am a)l right now!” 

Mrs. Bassett came to the relief of his uneasy 
curiosity. 

‘“ Has Katharine told you about that woman?” she 
asked. 

‘Yes; but I am curious to know more. She must 
be eccentric, to perch herself on Seal-ledge in that 
way.” 

** She is not eccentric; but she must be a wonder- 
ful woman,” Mrs. Bassett said, with empbasia. ‘‘ Do 
you know, my dear, of whom she reminds me?” 
turning to Katharine, who shook her head, heartily 
tired of the subject. 

** © My lady,’ in that novel of Dumas’s we have been 
reading.” 

The remark fell without any response, and so Mrs. 
Bassett said no m ore; and she did not see the sidelong 
glance of anger that darted towards her trom Denzil's 
eyes—neither did Katharine see it. 

The remainder of the day passed off much more 
pleasant)y than Katbarine had anticipated. Denzil 
seemed 20 gay, 80 light-hearted, and so tenderly de- 
voted, that his wife reproached herself a hundred 
times for ber suspicions; they were lulled to sleep, 
not extinguished. 

It was late in the evening when Katharine rose to 
go up stairs; as Denzil opened the door fur her, he 
said: 

“T shall be obliged torit up an heur longer; I real- 
ly must luok over a few papers about the case in hand 
to-night.” 

Katharine smiled and wished him good-night, and 
as she went up stairs, she heard him go into his 
library and lock the door. 

She was young, spirited and hopeful, and no whis- 
per trom the future told ber that she had seen the 
last day of a peaceful and happy life with Eustace 
Denzil. 


CHAPTER V. 


THREE or four days after Katbarine’s meeting with 
Miss Rivers, as the former sat sewing beneath the 
vines of the piazza, a step on the gravel made her 
look up quickly to encounter the eyes of Captain 
Seyton, who was walking towards her. There was 
nothing in his gaze or appearance to discompose or 
annoy her; his was no longer the pale face she had 
last seen on her wedding-day; it only wore a look of 
cordial interest and pleasure, as she went forward to 
meet him, exteniing both her hands in her delight 
at seeing him. 

Notwithstanding his merely friendly appearance, 
she knew that he looked at her keenly, and she knew 
be was trying to read if her life bad thus far been all 
she had expected. Shecould not but drop her eyes 
a little, fearing he should discover the faint, faint 
shadow brooding there; bat if he did, he did not be- 
tray his knowledge. He sat down by ber, looking 
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admiringly about him, then saying, in his mellow, 
honest voice: 

**T had no idea you would look so domesticated so 

soon after your, return. I believe the very flowers 
waited for you before blooming. This is the love- 
liest country-house I ever saw.” 

“You have grown poetical,” she said, smiling, and 
watching his brown eyes as they travelled over the 
garden, and then returned to her. “It is an old- 
fashioned place, with just enough of a modern look 
to make it perfect for me. I am glad you like it, for 
now you will promise me a long visit here.” 

He evaded her last remark, and merely said: 

‘These glaring modern villas offend my taste, and 
my idea of home. I predict that you will not prefer 
the city in the winter even.” 

They glided easily on, to a talk of people and 
things they had seen, and there seemed to Katharine 
a kind of restful quiet brooding in the air as he sat 
and talked with her. He referred to the times when 
they had been together so much, but he only men- 
tioned them casually, as he would have spoken of any 
subject, and his manner reassured his companion, 
and gave her an ease and freedom with him that she 
had hardly expected at first. She misjudged Captain 
Seyton, if she had expected he would seek her pres- 
ence until he was sure of his self-control. Now as he 
sat there, no one would have guessed that this wo- 
man, at whom he looked with an open yet guarded 
gaze, with whom he talked in such commonplace 
tones and phrases, was the woman he had loved 
since the time, three years ago, when he had seen her 
first—that he would love this woman only, through 
all his life, with a love as strong as it was unvarying. 
He was not the kind of man to be able to transfer his 
affections, and he had reasoned with himself, com- 
manded himself into the state that enabled him to 
meet her as he met her now, for, with all the galling 
power of the iron band of constraint, it was very 
pleasant to him to be near her, and he thanked 
Heaven that his appearance was such that she could 
be entirely unembarrassed with him. 

They were conversing thus when Denzil came 
through the hall, lounging in his usual indolent 
manner, his dressing-gown on, a novel in his hand. 
He shook hands cordially with Captain Seyton, 
saying: 

‘“*I fancied I heard your voice. I am glad you were 
wise enough to come before any others get here; we 
shall have a chance to try the salt water fishing 
alone, and Kate will have an escort when she drives 
over the country when | am away.” 

“IT shall certainly be happy to be of service,” Cap- 
tain Seyton said, when the light, agreeable voice had 
ceased speaking. ‘‘I shall appreciate a lazy coun- 
try life, after my restricted shipboard days.” 

‘And then our ball, Captain Seyton,” said Katha- 
rine; “you'll be here then. My aunt would expire 
with surprise and chagrin if I should omit that; but 
it’s a bugbear, for all that.” 

“ But fashion requires victims, you know, captain,” 
said Denzil, ‘and we might as well be immolated as 
any one. Have you decided whom to invite, Kate?” 

As he waited for her reply, he had but one person 
in mind, of all his acquaintances. Would it happen 
that she would be present? 

“T have but few preferences,” she said, “and ex- 
cepting them, I shall leave the list to my aunt to 
make out—subject to my approval, of course,” 

The talk meandered on for balf an hour, during 
which time Katharine was. thinking of the sentence 
she at last spoke: 

“IT suppose it is only common humanity for us to 
call upon that lady at the Weldon House; she may 
be ill from the accident. Shall we drive over this 
morning, Eustace?” 

She knew that had it been any other woman she 
would have thought it necessary, almost, to have 
called, therefore, though she would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the ceremony in the present instance, 
she would not do it, for tear her husband might think 
she suspected something. 

He assented, without any show cf interest, and 
went to order the carriage, but he dropped an oath 
or two on the way, in thinking that Seyton would be 
of the party; for he rather dreaded the man’s eyes, 
knowing that he had once b en asuitor of Katharine 
Laing, and feeling a constitutional antagonism to 
him always. 

The road to the Weldon House was sandy and 
rocky, and the sun burning; but acool wind trom 
the water came tothem, fur the road ran along a 
kind of bluff that directly overlooked the beach, and 
which went down in a steep slope to it. Though 
they went slowly, they arrived too soon for Denzil, 
whose dread of the interview in this presence 
amounted almost to a positive horror, notwithstand- 
ing his power of acting and concealment. 

They waited in the cool parlor, Denzil strolling 
about the room, touching the books, and looking ab- 
stractedly from the window at the sparkling blue of 
the water. Captain Seyton, who had received no 
hint of the lady’s appearance, was inexpressibly as- 
tonished when she appeared. Miss Rivers was in 
the most unpretending of white morning-dresses, 
and looking cool and refreshing. As she came to the 
door, her comprehensive glance took in her visitors 
at once, but she did not apparently see any one but 
Katharine, to whom she advanced, and greeted her 
with a charming cordiality. Nothing could have been 
more perfect than her manner when replying to 
Denzil’s salutation, and that first dreaded moment 
over, Denzil felt that he was imbibing something of 
the strength of which Miss Rivers never seemed 
destitute. She treated the two gentlemen alike, 


Captain Seyton, who was naturally rather reserved 
and silent with strangers, was beguiled into an ani- 
mated description of some adventure of his travels. 
Katharine listened to him in amazement, and looked 
from him towards Miss Rivers, who, seated by an 
open window near, was looking at Seyton and fol- 
lowing his words. There was a bright, contracted 
spark in those large, light eyes that lured Katharine 
on to a deeper interest. The broad, low forehead 
was shaded by loose tresses of her wonderful hair, 
her complexion was pale as ever, but some kind of a 
luminous appearance about it redeemed it from dead 
whiteness, and the thin lips were absolutely scarlet. 
Katharine looked and noted all these things, and was 
conscious that the chief attraction of Miss Rivers lay 
in something apart from face, or figure, or art—in 
something inborn, that would last even when she 
should be an old and withered woman—as the charm 
of Ninon D’L’Enclos outlived all her beauty. Once, 
Katharine saw a quick glance shot from Miss Rivers’s 
eyes from Captain Seyton to herself, and she knew 
that that lady was settling in her mind the relation 
they had or did sustain to each other. But, in truth, 
Miss Rivers’s glances were not usually observable. 

The call passed at last; it had been longer than 
Katharine intended. When they rose to go, Denzil 
walked to the window, and as Miss Rivers walked by 
him, he heard the whisper: 

‘Come to this beach to-night.” Then, while the 
whisper was startling him through every drop of his 
blood, she was talking unconcernedly with his wife, 
assisting her to put the shawl on her shoulders, let- 
ting her hand linger with a kind of caress as she did 
80. 

When Katharine came down from her room after 
her return, she found Captain Seyton alone in the 
parlor. He seemed so silent and self-contained, that 
Katharine busied herself with a book until he should 
care to talk. He sat leaned back in his chair, his 
hand on the window-ledge, his eyes fixed dreamily 
upon the garden outside. He had been aware of 
Katharine’s entrance, for he had risen and placed a 
chair for her, and then resumed his own. At last, 
after half an hour of silence, during which Katharine 
had succeeded in becoming interested in her book, 
Captain Seyton turned to her and said: 

** T have heard of people being ‘impressed’ to say 
certain things, and thought it was a very silly ex- 
pression to make use of.” 

He paused abruptly and beat his fingers softly on 
the window-shelf, as if unable to proceed as he 
wished to do. 

** Well—am [ to understand you are under an im- 
pression to say something to me?” asked his com- 
panion, smiling at his earnestness, and curious to 
know the cause of it. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘and as I cannot speak elegantly, 
I will at least speak tothe point.” He rose andcame 
nearer her, leaning over the back of a chair and 
looking at her. ‘You are prosperous and happy 
now; or at least I sincerely hope and believe so—re- 
membering that utter happiness is not to be expect- 
ed here; you know that lam your friend, but what 
I wished to make you feel and believe is, that I am 
that kind of a friend that would sacrifice much for 
your happiness—that if you are ever miserable, ever 
in trouble, you can call upon me and be sure that I 
will give all and do all for you, and never presume 
upon such service, never give you one reason to re- 
spect me less than you do now—and you respect me, 
do you not?” 

His words and his voice called the tears to Katha- 
rine’s eyes, but they did not fall; she was gathering 
strength with every word he uttered. With an 
effort, she raised her eyes and said: 

‘“*T respect you as I do my own soul—as I do every- 
thing noble and good.’’ 

Her voice was very low, but he heard, and stifled 
the righ that was rising to his lips. 

“IT want you to promise me,” he went on, “ that 
you will call upon me, if the time ever comes that 
you should need me. You have norelatives—no one. 
I shall always be ready tohelp you. Do you promise 
me?” 

Again she struggled to lift her eyes, as she said: 
**1 do promise.” And she held out her hand to 
him, which he took for an instant; then releasing it, 
he said, in a lighter tone: 

“TI hope you will not be alarmed at my solemnity— 
and don’t think I am prophesying evil to come, for in 
truth, your sky seems marvellously cloudless. I 
know not why I wished to speak to you thus, but 
the impulse was very strong upon me, and you see I 
yielded. I hope you may never have cause to re- 
member my words, but if you do, you’ll know that 
they hold through all my life. Now shall we discuss 
something besides these words which I have been 
‘impressed ’ to speak?” 

His tone had dropped its peculiar earnestness, and 
he evidently wished that nothing more be said on the 
subject. Possibly he feared to hear Katharine’s 
voice thrilling as he knew it would, to be in unison 
with that eloquent face. For everyday intercourse 
he had the power to meet much more stoically than 
he could meet her tears or such gratitude as was in 
her heart now. Let him always think of her as the 
happy wife of Eustace Denzil, and his cool reasoning 
would not desert him. 

The delicious tears that had filled Katharine’s eyes 
were held back, and with a strong effort she stifled 
the utterance of the thankfulness she felt—and with 
that struggle she wished she could strangle the 
vague thoughts she had concerning the reason of 
his words this morning. Try all she would, she 
could not but think that beautiful woman had sug- 





making them both subservient to Katharine; but 


opinion Seyton held of Denzil before their marriage 
—and she could not suppose that he had changed 
that opinion. 

Obeying Captain Seyton’s request, she said nothing 
more concerning what he had spoken, but began 
planning with him the amusements of the next few 
days. 

w Milles Rivers will make an amusing companion for 
sailing parties when our guests come. She is, in- 
deed, an acquisition, and I shall count upon her 
amusing our visitors.” 

Captain Seyton made no response, save to ask: 

** Ig she to stop here at the house?” 

Katharine was longing to ask him his opinion of 
her, but would not, save in an oblique way, which, 
being a straight-forward man, instead of a woman, 
he would not probably understand. 

*‘] had not thought of asking her,” she answered. 
‘‘To tell the truth, I’d like to know a little more 
about her, before requesting her to be my guest.’’ 

**T agree with you,” he responded, with noticeable 
emphasis; which remark gave her the only clue to 
his thoughts of Miss Rivers. 

“Tt would be like such a noble-hearted man to love 
@ woman like that, or at least to be bewitched by 
her,” Katharine thought, recalling Miss Rivers’s 
face of the morning. 

It would have been hard to find a soul more rest- 
less than was Denzil’s that day—but, to do the man 
justice, he disguised himself so well that Katharine 
only thought he was perhaps already a little tired of 
the routine of country-life—he was made for brilliant 
society. Then she was fooligh enough to recollect 
the fond and passionate phrases that had been so 
often on his lips in the days before, and directly fol- 
lowing their marriage, when he was only too con- 
tent to stay all day with her, and wearied only when 
absent from her. She looked at him as he lay upon 
the sofa trying to sleep, and her pride in him mur- 
mured with grieved tone, “‘ But men are so different 
from women!” 

Captain Seyton had betaken himself to the garden 
and his cigar, and at last, tired of the silence, lett 
her husband alone. The moment the door closed 
upon her, he sprang up and moved back and forth in 
the room like a chained animal. * 

“Good God!’ he cried, pressing his hand to his 
forehead, ‘“‘I cannot endure this! I will see her to- 
night—I must see her once, for I cannot rest until I 
know what are her intentions; but to see her every 
day—to meet her as 1 meet others—tbat is im- 
possible!” , 

His tone was not above a whisper, but it seemed to 
distil itself through the room like a poison, and Den- 
zil started as he thought he might be overheard. 
** It is only fools,” he muttered, “* who talk to them- 
selves.” 

He compelled himself to lie down again, and he 
gradually acquired a fictitious quiet that remained 
with him until twilight had deepened into night, 
then he walked over toward the beach, going along 
by the water’s edge instead of climbing the high, 
dusty road. There was a thick mist in the air, and 
heavy clouds obscured the moon. Denzil felt at ease 
in thinking that no one could see him distinctly 
enough to recognize him; he did not care to be seen 
at an assignation with Miss Rivers. 

As he went stumbling along over the strip of stony 
beach that stretched part of the way, he became 
more and more satisfied with himself—more and 
more calm when he thought of the past and Desiree 
Rivers. 

He was well established with a wife who had 
brought bim a fortune, and it was a case of mutual 
love; he bad been very foolish to allow himself to 
subside into such nervousness—he was weaker than 
@ woman; now he could look the matter in the face, 
it was no such great affair—hundreds of people had 
acted as he had done, and no one been the wiser. 
His flexible conscience, or rather the fear of disa- 
greeables, that, joined with beautiful tastes, which 
served him for a conscience, was quieted and strength- 
ened, and before he began. to look for Miss Rivers, 
there had come to his mind a very distinct remem- 
brance of the times when he had stolen out to meet 
this same woman, and when his pzlses had throbbed 
with molten fire as he awaited her. Those days, 
which had seemed so long ago, now seemed to look 
him in the face with the power of a present time. 

He was nearing the hotel, for he recognized the 
splash of the water on the line of rocks that rose on 
the beach there. He fancied he should find her by 
those rocks, for on sach a wet, dismal night they 
would be sure to be deserted by others. Now, at 
every step he stopped and peered into the glaom; he 
slipped on the damp rocks, and uttered a few oaths 
as the soit skin was torn from his hand. As he did 
80, a low voice near him, said: 

“I should have no difficulty in recognizing you by 
your favorite oaths.”’ < 

And Miss Rivers came out of the sheiter of a huge 
rock, and appeared closa beside him. 

‘* I was not sure you’d be out on such a night,” he 
said, taking her oftered hand and releasing it in- 
stantly, having a dim sense that the power she had 
once held might be renewed. Then he glanced round 
him, and whispered in her ear: 

“TI suppose you are sure no one is near?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and answered: 

‘“‘ It’s not a favorable night for a promenade—un- 
less, indeel, it be some such meeting as ours.’ 

He stood in silence a moment, then exclaimed, ve- 
hemently: 

“*T felt that I must see you alone, that we might 
come to some understanding as to how we shall 





gested them to him, for she could not forget the 


meet—as strangers, of course. But I can never rest 


until you have sworn never to let my wife knowany- 
thing of the past—it would kill her!” 

‘Generous man!” she replied, satirically; “and 
how would it affect you?” 

“Tt would ruin me if the story should get out. 
I’ve done some queerish things in my life, but one 
time in particular I do not like to think of.” 

“And why should I reveal my own shame and 
crime?” she asked, in a different voice. ‘I wished 
to tell you so—to see you half an hour that we might 
talk with masks removed. Eustace, it is like a man 
to remember only the bitterness and the pain—it is 
like a woman tocherish the happiness, the bliss.” 

That familiar voice—that same exquisite cadence 
of utterance; and as she spoke she put her hand on 
his arm, and he knew with what an expression she 
was looking at him, even before he raised his eyes to 
meet it. In that dusky air their glances met and 
mingled for an instant, and again the dormant ser- 
pent stirred in his lair, and gave an added pulse to 
the man’s veins He put his hand over hers as he 
said: 

“We must not think of that time. We can be 
friends, Desiree?” 

As he pronounced her name, she shuddered in- 
wardly. This was the man whom she had loved— 
who had won from her a devotion she would have 
laughed at in another woman, O, how little he 
knew her, after all! Did he think she would take 
the vulgar revenge of revealing his past to his wife? 
—like any coarse woman who had been neglected 
and deceived? No. Some subtler draught than 
that he should drain, and drain it to the dregs. And 
yet while she thought thus, some fibre of the old pas- 
sion for him wakened into life, as she looked into his 
eyes and felt the touch of his hand. Why should 
this man be so loved ?—this man, while Captain Sey- 
ton loved hopelessly,—for she had discovered that. 

She did not care to stifle that faint, returning 
thrill, for her heart was too dead within her to play 
her false by any weakness. She was sure that she 
could go right on in the path she had decided to 
tread since accident had brought her to Denzil'’s 
home. It had not been of her seeking, she told her- 
self, but now that such work had come to her she 
would do it, and have no pity for the selfish man. 
And the innocent wife? Even Desiree Rivers’s heart 
shrank a little as she thought of Katharine, but she 
stifled every such feeling with the thought that any 
way it could not be for long that such a woman as 
Katharine could be blinded to the real qualities that 
governed Denzil’s life; the horrible undeceiving 
would come sooner or later; would she not be doing 
good service if she hastened that time? 

Such sophistries, if they did not really deceive 
Miss Rivers, at least helped to silence every objec- 
tion, though they could not prevent the face of 
Katharine, of her who had saved her life, from rising 
with startling distinctness before her. 

“It is too late to have a conscience,” the scarlet 
lips said to the heart beneath them. 

Miss Rivers removed her hand from Denzil’s arm, 
and answered, with apparent frankness: 

** Yes—we can be friends, of course, and meet as 
other acquaintances do. I owe your wife too great a 
debt to refuse to recognize the husband she loves so 
well.” 

There was no sarcasm to be detected in the voice 
now, though the words made Denzil think there 
might be. 

He did not like to speak of Katharine in such pres- 
ence, forgetting the kind of man she had married. 
‘*It is a compact, then?” he asked, moving along 
by her side, as she walked on across the sands. ‘* We 
are to meet as other people meet, and neither of us 
refer to the past?” 

“It is a compact,” she answered, ‘“‘and if it were 
not for my own interest to be silent, you little know 
@ woman who has loved, if you think I could reveal 
anything that would harm you.” 

Denzil listened to that voice as if in a dream; 
surely he could never love this woman again! How 
curious to be walking thus by the sea with her once 
more. But he was proof against all fancies now—he 
loved his wife—he had been happy with her a whole 
year. If he had felt a little ennui of late, why, of 
course, every one felt it, and that counted for noth- 
ing. It was certainly a pleasant thing that Desiree 
had come, after all—she who was always interesting 
in any society, an antidote against any kind of 
boredom. 

Though Miss Rivers referred in that tone to the 
time when she had loved him, she intended that he 
should feel that she was unconscious only of the 
memory of that time—that it was all over with her 
now; and he did feel it, and it had the effect of the 
most subtle coquetry upon him. She remembered 
their happiness together, but she was incapable of 
feeling it again. There darted through his mind, 
like a forked flash of lightning, the thought of the 
triumph it would be could he awaken her heart to 
its old tumultuous beating, and again came the culd 
answer, “‘ That is impossible.” 

Miss Rivers’s eyes, dilated in that darkness, were 
watchfully on his tace, and they detected the thought 
that had just come to him. 

‘“* My match is at the train; let it burn!” 

She turned her face, lest even that well regulated 
member should reveal the truth. 

They had walked a little ways in silence, when she 
said: e 

‘‘Now we understand each other, as I knew we 
should, perhaps you had better not remain here 
longer. It would be rather awkward if any one 
should happen to meet us, and I thought I heard 
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He was thinking the same thing, but delayed leavy- 
ing her. Now he answered: 

‘Yes; I will go. Perhaps [ shall see you at home 
in a day or two; I imagine you’ll be invited to the 
ball there when it takes place.” 

‘* 1 don’t anticipate that. It remains for Mrs. Den- 
zil to make advances to me if she wishes to see me,” 
was the reply. 

** She is not foolishly exclusive. I predict that we 
shall meet often. Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

He did not wait to take her band or to glance 
again at her, but hurried on into the darkness. 

Miss Rivers stood a moment where he had left her, 
a quiet smile upon her face, for she rarely gave way 
to melodramatic action. 

‘“* He can tell me we will be friends,” she thought, 
“and he thinks I did not know why he said it—did 
not know it was the wish to meet me in some way. 
Lcan read his heart as I read my own, and I know 
that no woman in the world can ever have such in- 
fluence over him as I have had—and will have 
again!” 

Still thinking thus, she climbed the steep stairs 
that led to the height on which the hotel stood. 
Listening there a moment, she heard, above the low 
ripple of the ebb-lide, the sound Denzil’s boots made 
as they crunched upon the stones, 

‘* She shall learn to despise him as she would me, 
did she know my history—which is as fair a page as 
his.” 

Thus saying, Miss Rivers went into the hotel, and 
a few minutes after she was the most charming wo- 
man of the circles in the parlors; and her conversa- 
tion, her face, seemed subservient to the indescrib- 
able seduction of her individuality. 





CHAPTER VI. 


KATHARINE delayed the anticipated ball for sev- 
eral weeks, until some of the visitors had come and 
gone. Captain Seyton had stayed but a short time, 
but he had promised to come down for a day or two 
when the party was really to come off. Katharine 
was averse to festivities, but she knew she must 
yield, still it was the last of August before she set 
the night. 

During those two preceding months, she grew 
thinner and paler, but no word escaped her concern- 
ing Denzil’s abstraction and coolness. 

His prophecy was right concerning the probability 
that Miss Rivers would be asked to the first party 
given by Katharine—though it was Mrs. Bassett who 
proposed her invitation the next day. 

“The Logans speak very highly of her,” she said, 
*‘and you know it would be a good thing to have 
such @ woman here; everybody would stare at her 
so; and she is sure to be dressed in such good taste. 
Shall I put her name down? The Logans appeared 
to think it a matter of course that she should be in- 
vited. They have heard all about the rescue at Seal- 
ledge.” 

* Pat her name down, certainly,” said Katharine, 
cordially, knowing better than to assent with a bad 
grace. 

As she spoke, she looked at Captain Seyton, who 
had come a few days before, but he did not return 
her look. ‘ She’ll come; there is no help for it,” she 
thought, “‘ and something whispers that I have now 
to arm myself for the battle. I believe I shall know 
that night if he has known her before.” 

‘On the night of the party Miss Rivers did not wait 
until the rooms were full before she came. ja fact, 
she was the first to arrive, and neither Katharine nor 
her husband had come down stairs; but Captain 
Seyton was walking up and down in front of the 
house when Miss Rivers’s carriage stopped, and he 
came forward to assist her. 

‘‘ We are not in a land of hacks,” she said, availing 
herself of his proffered hand, “ or I could have come 
at a different hour from this; my coachman’s cry 
was ‘now or never,’ and I had no mind it should be 
never, so hore I am thus early.” 

Captain Seyton was not indifferent to Miss Rivers, 
but he was not attracted by her, though she might 
inspire in him more conversational brilliance than 
was usual with him. He could not account for it 
himself, but he was conscious of a dislike and suspi- 
cion when he had first seen her, toat mingled itself 
with the admiration no man could have withheld 
when with her. 

She had one very curious effect upon him; he 
immediately felt like a self-constituted detective. 
Though he did not, even to himself, trace his offer of 
friendship to Katharine, to his meeting with Miss 
Rivers, yet the words were thus prompted. 

Miss Rivers was too keen of perception, or intui- 
tion, not to perceive the impression she made on this 
sailor, and with a sudden inspiration she determined 
to try a bold course with him, for she foresaw trouble 
in his direction. 

She did not go directly up the steps as Captain 
Seyton had expected, but paused as she took his arm, 
and standing in the blaze of light that came from the 
hall, she turned toward him as he stood surprised, 
waiting her words. 

‘Captain Seyton, pardon me; I believe I cannot 
be conventional; it distresses me that you think thus 
of me” 

Her eyes were on his face—magnetic eyes that sel- 
dom failed of their effect, and her lips expressed a 
genuine regret. 

‘‘ Miss Rivers,” said Seyton, in astonishment, but 
some way softened in spite of himself, ‘* Miss Rivers, 
excuse me if I do not understand you.” 


But he did understand her, and was utterly con- 
founded that she bad thus read his thoughts. Per- 
haps he had misjudged her, after all. 

‘Then I will explain,” she said, speaking rapidly. 
“You do not give me the benefit of a doubt; you 
condemn me unheard, on no evidence; it is your 
whim to distrust me. It is because J have not read 
you wrongly; because of your integrity that this 
gives mé so much pain.” 

Her voice had taken on its peculiar minor tone at 
the last phrases, and Seyton’s face softened from its 
surprise into something highly flattering to her pow- 
ers. He looked down into her eyes, and saw the 
liquid regret and sadness there, and he had for the 
moment the feeling that he was a very hard-hearted 
villain indeed to think ill of a woman like this. But 
he hardly knew what to say; he wished to speak 
warmly, and yet his conscience would not allow him 
todoso. Still he was under a spell, and he said, at 
last: 

‘Your frankness pleases me, Miss Rivers, but I 
cannot bear to hear you say that I condemn you. 
Even if you deserved condemnation, no man, in look- 
ing at you, could think so.”’ 

The light of a sincere admiration was in his look, 
and Miss Rivers feared lest something of triumph 
should be visible in her expression. With this man 
in fetters, she felt that her path would be compara- 
tively easy. She did not caro for him to love her. 
She only wished to gain his good-will. She judged 
rightly that if his heart was once given to Denzil’s 
wife, it could never belong to another. But even in 
that moment of calculation, the wild thought of the 
glory it would be to make him love her, went 
through her mind—to die at its birth. There must 
be same man in the world who would be impregnable 
before her, and this must be the one. 

Her soft glance lowered, and her hands held her 
fan in a mute gracefulness for a moment; then she 
laid the fan lightly on his arm, and said, in tones of 
vibrating sweetness: 

‘Captain Seyton, you do not seem like a stranger 
to me; had I once had such a brother as you must 
be—such a sterling friend, misfortune and mistake 
might have been spared me; I might not have suf- 
fered as I have. You would have sympathized with 
me—you would have been kind.” 

No man could hear such words unmoved, and in 
this instance they served a double purpose, for Den- 
zil also heard the concluding phrases. She saw him 
coming down the hall toward the door, and saw him 
pause quickly as he saw her and her companion. 
The attitude she had chosen, the words she had ut- 
tered loud enough for him to hear, all had their effect 
upon the listener, and from under her drooped lash- 
es shesaw the flash of sudden jealousy in Denzil’s 
eyes. It waswell. Let him know that she was not 
his—that she was free to bestow love upon whom she 
chose—then let him feel his fetters. 

Denzil was dressed, and had come down to give a 
last look at the arrangements before his wife de- 
scended, but he forgot his purpose when he saw De- 
siree Rivers standing thus with Seyton, with such a 
face raised toward him, with such words parting her 
lips. - 

Denzil turned abruptly away, muttering, “She 
might not have suffered so! He would have sympa- 
thized! He would have been kind!”’ 

In that moment of listening it seemed to him that 
the gate restraining relentless and overwhelming 
waters had been raised, and a tide of terrible emotion 
rushed in. Without being precisely conscious of the 
feeling, he was tormented by a fierce jealousy, and 
he did not remember his wife—he remembered noth- 
ing but the days when Desiree had been his own. 

He walked back rapidly and went into a room 
flinging the door behind him, and crushing in his 
hand the perfumed handkerchief he had held, 
throwing it from him with childish violence. The 
action recalled him to himself and his surroundings. 

‘* She intended to flirt with Seyton, did she? Well, 
it was no concern of his; of course he would love 
her; her past life might not be pleasant to ex- 
amine.” 

And Denzil’s lips smiled the cold and sneering 
smile that sometimes came to them. In five min- 
utes he went out to greet the first gudst, and he did 
not consider it necessary to mention that he had 
seen her with Captain Seyton, but she interpreted 
rightly the pale face and glittering eyes, though his 
manner was easy and natural. But even she did not 
realize fully that that night was the turning-point of 
his destiny—that in the few minutes since he had 
seen her with her hand on Seyton’s arm, there had 
risen within him the passion and the recklessness 
that would sweep everything from his path. He 
was essential!y inconstant, and difficulty and danger 
were only incentives to him. He had loved his wife, 
as such as he love, but already his married life had 
become slightly tame; he would have tired of other 
women in half the time, he had thought many times, 
in looking at his wife’s spiritual face. He would 
always be deferential and outwardly devoted to her; 
the world should not complain; he had always 
flirted—it was his nature. He did not think precise- 
ly such words, but their sense was in his mind, and 
so little did he understand the deeps of Katharine’s 
nature, that the thought of her troubled him very 
little. They would probably be as so many other 
couples were—polite and comfortable enough; and 
he bad not by any means ceased loving her, but ex- 
clusiveness was not his forte. 

Desiree Rivers was right in thinking no woman 
could have such influence over him as she did; her 
deeply sensuous and passionate nature, joined with 





ber wonderful beauty, held his senses, and by his 








senses the man was governed; and she knew with 
what delicacy and refinement to veil her power. 

Mrs. Bassett’s prophecy was right; Miss Rivers 
was dressed in the most exquisite taste, and the pale 
amber of her dress, the simple elegance of her orna- 
ments, would have attracted notice, without the ad- 
dition of such a face and figure. 

** Who can she be?” asked one young man of an- 
other, leaning forward with eye-glass up, angry with 
the people who intervened to prevent his seeing. 

“ By my faith! I’d like to know!” was the reply. 
** Rivers, they say her name is, but I’d swear she 
might be some odalisque of an Eastern harem. What 
would you give, West, to be beloved by her?” 

‘“*My birthright, of course, and consider it well 
bartered. What eyes! There’s paradise in them if 
she chooses.” 

The men were silent a moment, and then the first 
speaker exclaimed, in the same semi-voice he had 
first used: 

*‘There’s Denzil taking her out to the dance, and 
in spite of his pale, restrained face, I’m sure he is 
not insensible, and he can hardly keep his eyes from 
her. It would not be strange if they had met be- 
fore.’’ 

* That’s true,” responded West. ‘‘ Denzil is adevil 
of a fellow; there’s no faith nor honor in him.” 

“Tf I was Mrs.'Denzil, I should be tempetd to 
poison that woman, I’m afraid. But they said Den- 
zil married for love, and got a fine property into the 
bargain.” 

** Just like him. But who’d give a rush for his 
love? Bah! But the women love him; and his wife 
was young.” 

The two moved away from the window near which 
they had beer standing, and in moving they revealed 
the figure of Captain Seyton leaning against the 
window casing, and slightly concealed by the curtain 
folds. There was a dangerous fire in his eyes, a dan- 
gerous contraction of his lips, as he heard those 
words, aud watched the two of whom the men had 
spoken. 

“Tf he brings sorrow to Katharine, I swear he 
shall repent it,” was his thought, and then his eyes 
wandered to where Katharine stood—for she was not 
dancing now, but was surrounded by a circle of 
ladies and gentlemen, and her face, radiant and at- 
tractive, showed no trouble or vexation, and even 
Seyton could not tell if she noticed anything in her. 
husband’s manner that did not please her. But her 
heart was throbbing with wild and painful pulsa- 
tions. She had left her girlhood forever behind her, 
and she was learning the control that befits@ woman 
who is proud. In her first glance at her ‘husband 
when she came down stairs, she had seen the change 
in his face, and could only guess that the cause was 
connected with Desiree Rivers. The future whis- 
pered that it held misery for her, 4nd she must don 
the mask now, and wear it always. If she were a 
neglected wife, she would not be a pitied one. Her 
eyes glanced down the line of dancers, and saw her 
husband bending to speak to his partner; there was 
nothing in the manner, but she catght the flash of 
his eyes, and knew with what a passion they were 
burning. 

Another woman might have clung to hope, but 
Katharine knew that her empire was gone, irrecov- 
erably gone, and the blow was such anguish to her 
as words could never tell. She did not know how 
she kept erect and walking, much less how she 
smiled, and talked, and listened, but she only knew 
she would have died of shame could she not have 
done 80. 

She was suave and gracious to Miss Rivers, honor- 
ing her with all the notice that could be given to one 
guest among 80 many, and that adroit woman, look- 
ing in Katharine’s proud, clear eyes, could not, for 
the life of her, tell if Denzil’s subtle attention was 
noticed and resented. 

‘© Why did she marry him?” thought Miss Rivers, 
in a moment of pity; ‘‘ she had better have linked 
herself to a panther. And she has believed in him. 
Poor child!’ 

Many of the guests wandered in the fragrant gar- 
dens, where colored lamps hung from the trees, and 
the dew on the flowers sparkled back the light. Miss 
Rivers had disengaged herself from every one, and 
was walking down a path alone. The path led toa 
little arbor, whose vines were literally bespangled 
with tiny lights, and whose blooms drooped befure so 
much radiance. Parting the sprays, she looked in 
and saw that no one was there, and she entered, and 
stood for a@ moment leaning her heated forehead 
against the cool, moist leaves. She did not expect to 
be alone long, and was not surprised when the leaves 
were again put aside and Katharine entered, but she 
would have preferred that the new-comer had been 
some one else. A slight gesture betrayed Katha- 
rine’s surprise, but nothing betrayed her displeasure. 

Miss Rivers advanced, and the two women stood | 
side by side, looking at each other in the glimmering | 
brilliance. 

** The garden, after all, is the best place; a ball in 
summer is not so enchanting,” said Katharine, care- 
lessly putting her hand among the dew-laden blooms 
that bent toward her, and looking with a smile at 
her companion. Miss Rivers had thought of her at 
their first meeting as being very young and girlish, 
for twenty seems unsophisticated to thirty, and past, 
but she had no such feeling for her hostess now; 
there was a self-poise, an assurance in Katharine’s 
manner, which called into life a genuine and wonder- 
ing admiration in the mind of her rival. 

**T agree with you, Mrs. Denzil," replied Miss Riv- 
ers. ‘ I had a longing for the coolness of this place 
even before I was free to leave the house; but your 





party is really a success; even the dowagers grant 
it, and their lips are ever ready to sneer.” 

“Thank you. I am not accustomed to playing 
hostess, and have felt rather anxious,” Katharine 
said. 

“ Anxious!” Miss Rivera laughed softly at the 
idea of this self-possessed girl feeling anxious about 
her first ball as Mrs. Denzil. ‘‘ You must allow me 
to tell you that you conceal that anxiety with the 
skill of a veteran; no one would suspect you of being 
a neophyte.”’ 

Katharine felt sick and faint in this woman’s pres- 
ence to-night, but she would not leave her abruptly. 
She was trying to think of some remark to make in 
reply to her last words, and stood close beside her, 
still toying with.the vine and its blossoms. Her 
movement detached an insecurely fastened lamp, 
and as she turned to speak to Miss Rivers, the frail 
thing fell, and its tiny flame caught in the diaphanous 
robes of both the ladies, and flickered upward with 
eager tongue, like a released demon. With a cry of 
horror Miss Rivers covered her face with her hands, 
thinking in that first flashing second of the beauty 
that might be destroyed; but Katharine, with an 
instinct without thought, stooped and tried to smoth- 
er the flames with ineffectual hands, feeling a wild 
desire to rush forth madly with screams of terror. 





Our Curious Department. 
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FLyInG MACHINES.—In the spring of 1743, Mr. 
Henson, a mechanician, proposed the use of light 
frames, to be covered with silk or linen, and placed 
in such a position as to form with the body of the 
aerial vehicle an angle similar to that ofa bird when 
in the act of “skimming” through the air. The 
first impulse was to be given to the machine by 
means of an inclined plane down which it was to 
slide. With an apparatus thus constructed, there 
was no question but that a velocity might be attained 
capable of supporting the framework with the neces- 
sary covering for a short period of time; but a very 
few seconds must ensure its descent to the earth, 
despite the operation of the steam-propellers. Mr. 
Henson properly went to nature for the porition of 
the bird’s wing, but he lost sight of the important 
fact that in animal mechanics the prime mover pos- 
sesses an organization altogether different from that 
of elastic vapor giving motion to brass and iron. In 
the same way, it was proposed by another inventor 
to move propelling wings by human power, when 
one of our most eminent anatomists demonstrated 
that the muscular power of a man is not one-eighth 
that of a bird. A pigeon has been known to fly a 
hundred and ninety miles in five hours and a half—a 
speed that no human being can attain; whilst the 
velocity that must be imparted to the propellers for 
the mere support of such a machine, under the most 
favorable circumstances, must be vastly greater than 
was ever yet imparted to any machine constructed 
by the ingenuity of man. There is another fact of 
which we ought not to lose sight in estimating the 

practical utility of the aerial carriage. Its frame- 
’ work, or wings, on which everything must necessa- 
rily depend, were one hundred and fitty feet long by 
thirty feet wide, offering an area of forty-five bun- 
dred feet; and when we look at the mechanical re- 
sistance offered by the air to that extent, it is hardly 
possible to conceive a plan so knit together by human 
workmanship as to preserve ite stability. 





LACE AND Wens.—At Luzarches, Seine-et-Oise, 
France, zearly 2!1 the wives of workmen used to have 
wens, whereas now this intirmity has become very 
rare in this locality. This circumstance is to be at- 
tributed to the fact that lace is no longer made there. 
Formerly, little children four years old were set to 
work at that article, and every woman in the place 
was hard at it from morning till night; hence the 
constant strain to which the neck was exposed in 
order to see the lines of the pattern would begin by 
producing a thickness which afterwards degenerated 
intoa wen. Menseldom or never labored under th is 
infirmity. 





NOVEL USE FOR PosTaGe STAMPS.—A pigeon- 
fancier at Toulon has found a novel use for postage 
stamps. When he finds a cracked egg, and is able 
to make out that the living epidermis is intact, he 
mends the egg with the gummed paper, and replaces 
it in the nest to be hatched. Eight times out of ten, 
he says, he succeeds in getting a young bird batched. 
He has dore the same thing with pheasants’ eggs. 
One precaution must be observed. The paper must 
be as nearly as possible of the same color as the egg, 
or it attracts the notice of the hen, who makes ¢ftorts 
to pick it off when she turns the egg, and in so do- 
ing, often breaks in. 








TABLE OF DISTANCES.—The following exhibit of 
the number of yards contained in a mile will often 
prove a matter of useful reference to readers: 

Milein England or America, 1750 yards. 

Mile in Russia, 1160 yards. 

Mile in Italy, 1467 yarda. 

Mile in Scotland and Ireland, 2200 yards. 

Mile in Poland, 4400 yards. 

Mile in Spain, 5028 yards. 

Mile in Sweden and Denmark, 7233 yards. 

Mile in Hungary, 8800 yards. 

League in England and America, 5250 yards. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY, 


Bells that chime in the wintry air, 
How I hate your merry sound! 

Ye only add to my lone despair. 
And the heart's wild grief profound. 





Around me faces are beaming bright, 
The board is covered with cheer, 

And revellers gay, through the frosty night, 
Are drinking “ good luck to the year."' 


Alone in my heart is the shade of night— 
Alone in my eye the tear; 

Thoughts will come of a form of light 
Which gladdened my last New Year! 


Yes! only I in this merry throng 
A heart of sorrow have. 

Yet, hark! mid the notes of their joyous song, 
A whisper from the grave! 


* Rebcllious tears, cease, cease to flow! 
Your grief is weak and vain, 
QO! do not wish me still below, 
Whose life was fraught with pain! 


** Mine is that never-ending peace 
You cannot comprehend; 
Mine are the joys that never cease, 
The life that has no end! 


* Shed not the unavailing tear, 
Your thoughts to God be given; 
Make each successive day and year 
A stepping-stone to heaven. 


“So that, when lige has passed away, 
Free from all doubt, all fear, 
Your soul may greet the endless day, 
The bright, eternal year! 


“* So that we two, whom earthly ties 
Can never more unite, 
May taste the love that never dies, 
In realms of joy andligtkt!"’ 





THE WIDOW AND HEK SON. 


Pittie olde age, within whose silver haires 
Honour and reverence evermore have rained. 
MARRKLOWE'S [AMBURLAINE. 


THOSE who are in the habit of remarking such 
matters, must have nvuticed the passive quiet of an 
English landscape on Sunday. The clacking of the 
mill, the regularly recuriing stroke of the flail, the 
din of the biackswith’s hawwmer, the whistling of the 
ploughman, the rattling of the cart, and all other 
sounds of rural labur are suspended. The very tarm- 
dogs bark less frequently, being less disturbed by 
passing travellers. At such times I have almost fan- 
cied the winds sunk into quiet, and that the sunny 
landscape, with its tresh green tints melting into 
blue hazy, erjoyed the hallowed calm. 

Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Well was it ordaiued that the day of devotion should 
be a day of rest. The huly repose which reigns over 
the face of nature has its woral influence; every 
restless passion is charmed down, and we feel the 
natural religion of the soul gently springing up with- 
in us. For wy part, there are feelings that visit me, 
in a country church, amid the beautiful serenity of 
nature, which I experience nowhere else; and if not 
& more religious, I think { am a better man on Sun- 
day than on any other day of the seven. 

During my recent residence in the country, I used 
frequently to attend at the old village church. Its 
shadowy aisles; its muuldering monuments; its dark 
oaken panelling, all reverend with the gloom of de- 
parted years, seemed to fit it fur the haunt of solemn 
meditation; but beiug in a wealthy, aristocratic 
neighborhood, the glitter of fashion penetrated even 
into the sanctuary; and I felt myself continually 
thrown back upon the world by the frigidity and pomp 
of the poor worms around me. The only being in 
the whole congregation who appeared thoroughly to 
teel the humble and prostrate piety of a true Chris- 
tian was a poor decrepit old woman, bending under 
the weight of years and iufirmities. She bore the 
traces of something better than abject poverty. The 
lingerings of deceut pride were visible in her appear- 
ance. Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously clean. Sowe trivial respect, too, 
had been awarded her, tor she did not take her seat 
among the village poor, but sat alone on the steps of 
the altar. She seemed to have survived all love, all 
friendship, all society ; and to have nothing left her 
but the hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly 
rising and bending Ler aged furm in prayer; habitu- 
ally conning her prayer bovk, which her palsied hand 
and failing eyes would not permit her to read, but 
which she evideutly knew by heart; I felt persuaded 
that the faltering voice of that poor woman arose to 
heaven far betore the responses of the clerk, the 
swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choir. 

Tam fond of loitering about country churches; 
and this was so delightful!y situated, that it frequent- 
ly attracted me. It stood ona knoll, round which a 
small stream made a beautiful bend, and then wound 
its way through a long reach of soft meadow scen- 
ery. The church was surrounded by yew-trees 
which seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall 
gothic spire shot up lightly trom among them, with 
rooks and crows generally wheeling about it. I was 
seated there one still sunny morning, watching two 
laborers who were digging a grave. They had chos- 
en one of the most remote and neglected corners of 
the churchyard; where, from the number of name- 
less graves around, it would appear that the indigent 
and friendless were huddled into the earth. I was 
told that the new-made grave was fur the only son 
of a poor widow. While I was meditating on the 

















distinctions of worldly rank, which extend thus down 
into the very dust, the toll of the bell announced 
the approach of the funeral. They were the cb3e- 
quies of poverty, with which pride had nothing to do. 
Acoffin of the plainest materials, without pall or 
other covering, was borne by some of the villagers. 
The sexton walked before with an air of cold indif- 
ference. There were no mcck mourners in the trap- 
pings of affected woe; but there was one real mourn- 
er who feebly tottered after the corpse. It was the 
aged mother of the deceased, the poor old woman 
whom I had seen seated on the steps of the altar. 
She was supported by a humble friend, who was 
endeavoring to comfort her. A few of the neighbor- 
ing poor had joined the train, and some children of 
the village were running hand in hand, now shout- 
ing with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to gaze, 
with childish curiosity on the grief of the mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the 
parson issued forth from the church-porch, arrayed 
in the surplice, with prayer-book in hand, and at- 
tended ‘by the clerk. The service, however, was & 
mere act of charity. The deceased had been desti- 
tute, and the survivor was ponniless. It was shuf- 
fled through, therefore, in form, but coldly and un- 
feelingly. The well-fed priest moved but a few steps 
from the church-door; his voice could scarcely be 
heard at the grave; and never did I hear the funer- 
al service, that sublime and touching ceremony 
turned into such a trigid nummery of words. 

I approached the grave. The ccflin was placed on 
the ground. On it were inscribod the name and age 
of the deceased—“* George Somers, aged 26 years.” 
The poor mother had been assisted to kneel down at 
the head of it. Her withered hands were clasped, as 
if in prayer, but I could perceive by a feeble rocking 
of the body, and a convalsive motion of her lips, that 
he was gazing on the last retics of her son with the 
yearnings of a mother’s heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the ccffin in the 
earth. There was that bu-tling stir which breaks so 
harsbly on the feelings of grief and affection; direc- 
tions given in the coll tones of business; the strik- 
ing of spades into sand and gravel; which, at the 
grave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the most 
withering. The bustle around seewed to waken the 
mother from a wretched reverie. She raised her 
glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. 
As the men approached with cords to lower the cof- 
fin into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke 
into an agony of grief. The poor woman who at- 
tended her took her by the arm, endeavoring to raise 
her from the earth, and to whisper something lke 
consolation,—‘‘ Nay, now—nay, now—don’t take it 
8o sorely to heart.” She could only shake her head 
and wring ber bands, as one not to be comforted, 

As they !owered the body into the eartb, the creak- 
ing of the cords seemed to agonize her; but when on 
some accidental obstruction, there was a jostling of 
the coffin, all the tenderness of the mother burst 
forth; as if any harm could come to him who was 
far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more—my heart sweiled into my 
throat—my eyes filled with tears—I felt as if I was 
acting a barbarous part in standing by, and gazing 
idly on this scene of maternal anguish. I wandered 
to another part of the churchyard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quit- 
ting the grave, leaving behind her the remains of 
all that was dear to her on earth, and returning to 
silence and destitution, my heart ached for her. 
What, thought I, are the distresses of the rich? They 
have friends to soothe—pleasures to beguile—a world 
to divert and dissipate their griefs. What are the 
sorrows of the young? Their growing minds soon 
close above the wound—their elastic spirits soon rise 
beneath the pressure—their green and ductile affec- 
tions soon twine round new objects. But the sor- 
rows of the poor, who have ro outward appliances to 
soothe—the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at 
best is but a wintry day, and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy—the sorrows of a widow, aged, 
solitary, destitute, mourning over an only son, the 
last solace of her years; tuese are indeed sorrows 
which make us feel the impotency of consolation. 

It was sometime before | left the churchyard. On 
my way homeward I met with the woman who had 
acted as comforter; she was just returning from ac- 
companying the mother to her lonely habitation, and 
I drew from her some particulars connected with the 
affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased bad resided in the vil- 
lage from childhood. They had inhabited one of the 
neatest cottages, and by various rural occupations, 
and the assistance of a small garden, had supported 
themselves creditably and comfortably, and led a 
happy and blameless life. They had one son who 
had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age. 
‘*O sir!” said the good woman, “he was sucha 
comely lad, so sweet-tempered, so kind to every one 
around him, so dutiful to his parents! It did one’s 
heart good tosee him of a Sunday, dressed out in 
his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, supporting his 
old mother to church,—for she was always fonder of 
leaning on George’s arm thanon her good maa’s; 
and, poor soul, ehe might well be proud of him, for a 
finer lad there was not in the country round.” 
Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a year 
of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into 
the service of one of the small craft that plied on a 
neighboring river. He had not been long in this em- 
ploy when he was entrapped by a press-gang, and 
carried off to sea. His parents received tidings of 
his seizare, but beyond that they could learn noth- 





who was already infirm, grew heartless and melan- 
choly and sunk into his grave. The widow, left lone- 
ly in her age and feebleness, could no longer support 
herself, and came upon the parish. Still there was a 
kind feeling toward her throughout the village, and 
a certain respect as being one of the oldest inhabit- 
ants. As noone applied for the cottage, in which 
she had passed so many bappy days, she was per- 
mitted to remain in it, where she lived solitary and 
almost helpless. The few wants of nature were 
briefly supplied from the scanty productions of her 
little garden, which the neighbors would now and 
then cultivate for her. It was but a few days before 
the time at which those circumstances were told me, 
that she was gatheringsome vegetables for her re- 
past, when she heard the cottage-door which faced 
the garden suddenly opened. A stranger came out, 
and seemed to be locking eagerly and wildly around. 
He was dressed in seaman’s clothes, was emaciated 
and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by 
sickness and hardships. He saw her, and hastened 
towards ber, tut bis steps were faint and faltering; 
he sank on bis knees before her, and sobbed like a 
child. The poor woman gazed upon him with a va- 
cant'and wandering eye,—‘*O my deur, dear moth- 
er! don’t you know your son? your poor boy, 
George?” It was indeed the wreck of her once no- 
ble lad, who, shattered by wounds, by sickness and 
foreign imprisonu:ent, bad at length, dragged bis 
wasted lin. bs homeward, to repose among the scenes 
of his childhood. 
I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such 

a meeting, where joy and sorrow were so completely 
blended; still he was wlive! he was come home! he 
might yet live to comtort and cherish her old age! 
Nature, however, was exhausted in him! and if any- 
thing had been wanting to finish the work of fate, 
tbe desolation of bis native cottage would have been 
sufficient. He stretched himself on the pallet on 
which his widowed mother had passed many a sleep- 
less night, and he never rose trom it again. 
The villagers, when they heard that George Som- 
ers had returned, crowded to see him, offering every 
comfort and assistance that their humble means af- 
forded. He was too weak, however, to talk—he 
could only look his thanks. His mother was hiscon- 
stant attendant; and he seemed unwilling to be 
helped by any other hand. 
There is something in sickness that breaks down 
the pride of manhood; that softens the heart, and 
brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who that 
has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness 
aud despondency; who that has pined on a‘wrary 
bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land; 
but has thought on the mother “ that looked on his 
childhood,” that smoothed his pillow, and adminis- 
tered to his helplessness? O! there is an enduring ten- 
derness in the love of a mother to her gon that tran- 
scends all other affections of the heart. Itis neither 
to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 
nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingrat- 
itude. She will sacrifice every confort to his con- 
venieuce; she will surrender every pleasure to bis 
enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and exult in 
his prosperity; and, if misfortune overtake him, he 
will be the dearer to her from misfortune; and if dis- 
grace settle upon his name, she will love and cher- 
ish him in spite of his disgrace ; and if all the world 
beside cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 
Poor George Somers had known whatit was to be 
in sickness, and none to soothe—lonely and in prison, 
and none to visit him. He could not endure his 
mother from his sight; if she moved away, his eye 
would follow her. She would sit for hours by his 
bed, watching him as he slept. Sometimes he would 
start from a feverish dream, and look anxiously up 
until he saw her bending over him; when he would 
take her hand, lay iton his bosom, and fall asleep, 
with the tranquillity of achild. In this way he died. 
My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of af- 
fliction was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and 
administer pecuniary assistance, and, if possible, 
comfort. I found, however, on inquiry, that the 
good feelings of the villagers had prompted them to 
do everything that the case admitted; and as the 
poor know best how to console each other’s sorrows, 
I did not venture to intrude. 
The next Sunday I was at the village church; 
when, to my surprise, I saw the poor old woman tot- 
tering down the aisle to her accustomed seat on the 
steps of the altar. 
Sbe had made an effort to put on something like 
mourning for her son; and nothing could be more 
touching than this struggle between pious affection 
and utter poverty; a black ribbon or 80, a faded 
black handkerchief, and one or two more such hum- 
ble attempts to express by outward signs that grief 
which passes show. When I looked round upon the 
storied monuments, the stately hatchments, the cold 
marble pomp, with which grandeur mourned mag- 
nificently over departed pride, and turned to this 
poor widow, bowed down by age and sorrow, at the 
altar of her God, and offering up the prayers and 
praises of a pious though a broken heart,I felt that 
this living monument of real grief was worth them all. 
I related her story to some of the wealthy members 
of the congregation, and they were moved by it. 
They exerted themseives to render her situation more 
comfortable, and to lighten her afilictions. It was, 
however, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. In 
the course of a Sunday or two after, she was Inissed 
from her usual seat at church, and before I left the 
neighborhood, I beard, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed her last, and had gone 
to rejoin those she loved, in that world where sorrow 





ing. It was the loss of their main prop. The father, 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


WE physicians now and then see droll things. A 
fit of illness has sometimes a fine <ffect upon the 
conscience. A sick bed is the best possible stimulus 
to one’s reflective power—that is, if one happens to 
possess any. I have known many strong men, who 
have led the lives of beasts of prey, quake like very 
cowards when their last hour drew near. I am glad 
of it. If the villain and the atheist could die with 
the calmness of a Christian, where would be the 
moral? But I am going to tella story—not a story, 
a fact, upon my honor. It occurred only the other 
day. 

There dwelt in New York, some two years since, 
an old gentleman of the name of Withers. He was 
very rich, and the father of a large family, who had 
a right to his wealth when it should please God to 
take him. But old Mr. Withers, at the age of eighty- 
tive, had a fancy for a second wife; he conceived a 
regard for one of his daughters’ maids, an impudent 
baggage, and, to the intinite chagrin of all those who 
had the honor of being connected with him, married 
her. She soon, as might be expected, “ took on airs,”’ 
and fomented a quarrel between Mr. Withers and 
his children, whom the old gentleman eventually 
disinherited and expelled his house. He made a 
fresh will, and settled everything upon the impudent 
baggage alluded to just now. 

Shortly afterwards he was taken alarmingly ill, 
and I was sent for in great haste. I had heard all 
the particulars of his courtship and wedding, and 
happened to be intimate with several members of his 
family, at whose misfortunes I felt seriously grieved. 
Well, I went to see the old gentleman, and found he 
had not two days to live. His cunstitaticn was 
breaking rapidly. He looked in my face and read 
bis doom there. He asked me if I had no hope of 
his recovery. I shook my head, and begged that it 
he had any little worldly matters to arrange, he 
would not neglect them. He said all was arranged. 

‘* Would you not wish to see your children?” 

Here that puss, his wife, who was standing by the 
side of the bed, stuck her arms a-kimbo, and said 
that it was not Mr. Withers's wish or intention to 
have his last moments made uneasy by any inter- 
view of the kind; and for her part, she would rather 
the subject was dropped. I took a savage pinch of 
snuff, and looked again at Mr. Withers. He said he 
wished to die in peace with everybody; but event- 
uaily decided upon seeing no one, save myself and 
his wife. 

“Perhaps you have no objections to a little con- 
versation with a clergyman,” I was beginning to 
add. 

“ Bah!” cried Mr. Withers, turning his back sud- 
denly upon me, and upsetting all my snuff. 

Tne next morning I drew achair to his bedside 
again, and examined his symptoms attentively. The 
prospect of death terrified him; and, pressing my 
hand, he begged that I would exert my utmost skill 
in his case. 

**I have already done that, my dear sir,” said I, 
‘and we must leave the isane in the hands of Him 
without whose permission, we are told, not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground. I can do no more. 
Your conscience is so perfectly at rest, too, that I 
can hope for no amelioration of the symptoms, I 
merely allude to that matter, because it sometimes 
happens that a weight upon a person’s conscience, 
when his body is emaciated, has a tendency to pall 
him etill lower; whereas, on the contrary, I have 
known instances of—of—but this bas nothing to do 
with th® present. You are—excuse me, if it looks 
like flattery—one in a thousand.” 

A movement of the bedclothes. 

** You erjoy the respect of all around you.” 

A groan. 

** You are the idol of your family.” 

More grvans. 

** You have been an affectionate parent to them.” 
Great excitement. 

“A better father, a more exemplary man, a more 
perfect Christian—stay, my dear sir, you must not 
get up—have the goodness to draw that leg in again. 
If I can do anything fur you, say the word.” 

**Send for my lawyer.” . 

“I would rather not. I think him a rogue; he 
would do you uo good, believe me.” 

‘*Send fur another, theu—any one whom you 
please.”’ 

I had a brother in-law in the profession, and ran 
forhim. He seizzd his blue bag, we jumped into a 
coach, and reached Mr. Withers’s house before the 
old gentleman fell asieep again, or had time tochange 
his mind. My brother-in-law was a good-humored 
little dumpling of a man, and with a system of doing 
things peculiar to himself. He planted a table by 
the bedside, put two chairs, one for me, and the 
other for his own use, drew some documents from the 
blue bag, nibbed his pen, plumped it to the bottom 
of the iukstand, and went through the preliminaries 
usual to a business like the one on hand. At this 
stage of the proceedings, however. Mrs. Withers 
made her appearance, with an air; whereupon my 
brother-in-law pushed his pen vigorously into the 
inkstand, threw himself suddenly back in the chair, 
twirled his thumbs, and hummed a tune. 














‘“ Why do you hesitate?” said Mr. Withers, 


(my brother in-law pulled up his collar and trimmed 
his hair)—I delight in the sex; but—pardon my 
weakness, my dear sir—business is business; with a 
lovely and fascinating creature like your wife in 





is never known and friends are never parted. 
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to—to, in fact, I—you understand me, perhaps; for 
really—” 

** Charlotte, have the goodnees to leave us,”? mur- 
mured Mr. Withers. 

My brother-in-law bounced from his chair, and, 
advancing in the most insinuating manner, offered 
the lady his arm (she appeared moved by this gal- 
lantry), stuck his smallcr p of hair up ina steeple 
upon his head, and, winking humorously at me over 
his shoulder as he went, led Mrs. Withers to the door, 
the key of which he turned gravely, and then walked 
in a buoyant way back to hischair. Business was 
now proceeded with in earnest. 

“To Mary, my eldest daughter—what did you say, 
sir?” he asked. 

“All my freehold property in Wall street, con- 
sisting—” 

‘Yes, yes, never mind that; I will arrange the 
particulars. Very good; then comes the farm and 
Tand at Hoboken.” 

* To Caroline, my second daughter, provided that 
she has the old well (for I tumbled down it once, and 
had to be hauled up in a bucket) filled, and a pump 
substituted in its place.” 

“Very good! And now to little Agnes, with the 
golden hair and blue eyes—” 

‘“*My four houses at Brooklyn, facing the river- 
side, together with all my jewelry. and plate.” 

“Yes, just 80. Now, there comes Tum, whom you 
directed me to leave till the last. A nice boy, Tom— 
know him well—a very promising lad, very fond of 
killing cats. Five thousand, I think you said, and 
all the horses.” 

“Stay! he called me an old curmudgeon.” 

‘Well, then, we can make it six thousand, and 
throw in the old family carriage. Now, as regards 
this house; to your wife, if I did not misunderstand 
you; and was it ¢wo or three hundred a year for life, 
together with the residue—hum, ha, yes, after my 
jast debts shall have—that willdo, thank you. We 
will have it properly drawn out and attested at 
once.” 7 

And here the anecdote, which has reached toa 
greater length than I intended, may end. The old 
gentleman lived four-and-twenty hours after he had 
made his will, and the family are now enjoying the 
property. 


TOWN AND GOWN. 


On the 5th of November, 186—, Ben D. and 
myself, two Oxford undergraduates, were starting 
homewards from the rooms of our common coach, at 
Corpus. It was about ten o’clock at night, and we 
were proposing to ourselves to stimulate our brains 
by a cup of strong tea, and devote the next two or 
three hours to a steady grind at Aristotle. But we 
had no sooner left the gate than we were reminded 
by the fitful roar of human voices in the High street, 
that the night had come round, on which it is cus- 
tomary for the gentle students of Alma Mater to join 
in mortal combat with the city roughs. We, as 
senior men, were inciined to despise the amusement 
of pummelling dirty blackguards, asa senseless in- 
stitution, mainly supported by patriotic freshmen. 
But we were destined on that night to have such a 
dose of it as should compel us, however much we 
might ignore the reason, at all events to fully appre- 
ciate the fact. 

My companion was, considered physically, about 
six feet two, with breadth proportionate, and I be- 
lieve [am justified in describing him, morally, as 
the most good-tempered man I ever met. It was 
simply impossible to annoy him. The most cruel 
practical juke, the most ecurrilous chaff, could not 
offend him; and no one throughout the university 
was the victim of so many merry conceits, or perse- 
cuted with such pitiless raillery. Frequently, on 
entering his rooms, he would find that some of his 
lively friends had been making hay there—in other 
words, turning everything topsy-turvey; his pictures 
would be hung with their faces to the wall, bis sofa 
turned upside-down, his fender and fire-irons set on 
the table. Or he would be beset by half-a-dozen 
men at once, armed with all manner of strange 
weapons, from an armchair to a hearth-brush, who 
would strive to bait him into some act of vio- 
lence. But all in vain; he could hardly be induced 
to exert his huge strength, even in self-defence, and 
usually submitted with the mild deprecation, ‘I 
say, you fellows, I wish you’d shut up.” 

A little Bun had lately appeared in college, in the 
shape of a younger brother. He was some four years 
younger, slightly built, contrasting strangely with 
Ben’s patriarchal appearance. They were never to 
be seen together; different amusements, and a differ- 
ent set of triends separated them so completely that it 
was commonly said that Ben knew every one in col- 
lege except his brother. Still, I believe that each felt 
the keenest affection for the other. 

Well, as [ said before, we had just left Corpus, and 
it soon became evident, as we approached the High 
street, that we must either go through the midst of 
the row, or make our way home by some circuitous 
route. I confess, for my own part, that I did not 
relish the idea of encountering a streetiul of assail- 
ants with only one comrade; but the latter alternative 
did not seem to suggest itself to Ben, and there was 
nothing for it but to thrust my books into my pocket, 
pull my cap down firmly on my head, and imagine 
myself a hero. We did not at first attract much at- 
tention, and I began to hpe that Ben’s colossal size 
and our peaceful aspect would enable us to pass 
through the crowd in safety. But soon, the ill-clad 











hearty kick. 





out of the reach of my friend’s lorg arms began to 
follow us in a half-circle, hissing, hooting, and throw- 
ing mud. Thecareful enactments cf the college au- 
thorities, in anticipation of a row, and the skillful 
disposition of the university forces, the proctors, pro- 
proctors, and specials, seemed to have cleared the 


streets of undergraduates, so that the crowd in which | 


we found ourselves were apparently glad to meet 
with an object on which to vent their warlike pro- 
pensities, and egged each other on to begia the fray. 
Still, Ben looked an awkward customer, and there 
was a dangerous glance in his eye, as he unlinked 
his arm from mine, muttering, “ By George, we 
shall have to drop into some of these fellows.” 

At length one, bolder, if I may use the expression, 
than the rest, made a rush at me from behind, and 
struck me fullon the back of the head. In an in- 
stant, we were at it, right and left. Ben’s long arms 
flashed out with terrible execution, and, in a mo- 
ment, the path immediately around us was cleared. 
We took up our position against the wall, and were 
gathering ourselves foracharge across the street, 
when the red sleeves of the proctor’s ropes, and the 
bland face of the little man himself appeared as a 
deus ex machina, to extricate us from our uncomfort- 
able position. We had nothing to do but to give up 
our names-and college, and to surrender our persons 
to the safe keeping of the “ bull-dogs,”” whom I need 
scarcely explain to be the proctor’s minions, who 
were to convey us home. 

But the business of the night was not over yet. 
As we reached the top of the street, we were met 
by a torrent of roughs, yelling triumphantly, among 
whom a bandful of gownsmen were carrying on a 
desperate but hopeless combat. The little proctor 
was off likea shot. ‘‘ Gantlemen! gentlemen! your 
names and colleges, if you please?” But, as no one 
considered himself justitied in acting as spokesman 
for the whole number, this demand met with no 
response. The “ bull-dogs””? made a few captures, 
and the little man was almost lost in the melee. 

Meanwhile, we learnt the cause of this particular 
uproar. A rough had been seized and cucked in the 
fountain in Tom Qaad, and his friends had caught 
a ’varsity man, and were cirrying him off with a 
view toretaliation. ‘* By George,” said Ben, “ they'll 
be murdering that fellow; hadn’t we better go and 
fetch him out of it?” Of course, we were Yound 
to make an effort. ‘The “ bull-dogs ’’ ventured to 
raise an objection, but Ben, though willing enough 
to submit to their guardianship, as a security to a 
couple of peacefully-disposed individuals, flung 
them off now like Samson’s green withs, and we 
dashed headlong into the thick of it. Ben’s pon- 
derous weight carried us clean into the middie of 
the crush, and within a few yards of the captive, 
who seemed to recognizo us, and, as I struggled in 
the press, I heard Ben’s voice beside me, yelling: 
“ By heaven! it’s my young brother.”” I have said 
that Ben was an unusually good-tempered man; and 
at no other time have I ever seen him even annoyed, 
but at that moment his face glowed like a fury. 

He shrieked with rage, and rushed wildly among 
the crowd, dealing tremendous blows at everything 
that came in his way, and now and then, when an 
adversary turned cowering away, administering a 
I kept as close in his wake as I could, 
and in another instaut we should have reached our 
object, but, by ill-luck, in bis desperate struggles, he 
tripped against a paving-stone, and fell, amid the 
Gerisive shouts of the mob. He was upin a moment, 
but it was too late; the roughs had whisked off their 
prey, down an entry, where pursuit seemed impossi- 
ble, and even Ben wasin despair. The throng was 
thicker than ever round the doorway, but it struck 
me they might yet be within our reach, if we could 
make our way through a neighboring beer-shop. Off 
we rushed again, and, befure the crowd could guess 
our object, we had upset the burly landlord, who 
tried to check our progress, and penetrated to a yard 
at the back of the house. This was surrounded by a 
wall some nine or ten feet high, and shouts on the 
other side of this soon told us that we had guessed 
right. 

By the assistance of a convenient hen-house, 
I was soon enabled to reach the top, and there I 
could see Ben’s brother, game to the last, standing 
at bay, with his back against the wall. He was pale 
as death, his cap and half his coat were gone, his 
waistcoat torn open, and his head streamed with 
blood; but still he seemed to keep off the crowd for 
&@ moment, by wielding a broomhandle he had 
chanced to find there. But, before I could reach the 
ground, they had closed on him, and one great ruf- 
tian had felled him to the ground. Retribution, 
however, was at hand, and Ben’s great fist came, 
like a battering-ram, against the man’s head, driv- 
ing it against the wall with a furce that must have 
smashed his jaw. He then turned to his brother, 
who lay insensible, raised his head on his knee, and 
stroked off the hair from his forehead. The roughbs 
held back, apparently overawed by what had oc- 
curred: and, when the lad was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to walk, with his brother’s assistance, we 
were allowed to pass out unmolested—his pitiable 
aspect even eliciting acry of ‘‘ Shame! shame!” as 
we made our way homewards. 

For the next three or four-days, Ben was a differ- 
ent man; he could not laugh or talk as usual, and 
the renown of his gallant exploit gained him, for a 
time, a little more respect from his triends. But, by 
degrees, he relapsed into his usual easy-going behav- 
ivur, and, a month later, it would have been hard to 
recogniz3 in the good-humored butt of the dinner- 
table or wine-party, the man whose furious rage had 


vagabonds who thronged the road, though they kept | terrified a streetful of ruffians. 
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(We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world } 





SAUGUS, MASS. 

At the annual communication of William Sutton 
Lodge, held at Sutton Hall last week, the following 
brethren were olected cflivers for the ensuing year: 

Everett H. Newhall, W. M. 
Harmon Hall, 8. W. 

John Roach, J. W. 

Charles W. Newhall, Treasurer. 
Benj. F. Calley, Secretary. 
Charles I. Hitchings, 8. D. 

E 1lwia H. Foster, J. D. 

James S. Webber, S. S. 
James W. Thomas, J. S. ° 
Rev. Jesse Wagner, Chaplain. 
Augustus W. Bruce, Marshal. 
Geo. H. Oliver, I. 8. 

John Skinner, Tiler. 

After the election of the officers, Bro. Hall, in be- 
half of the Lodge, in a pertinent speech, presented 
Bro. Geo. H. Sweetser a magnificent Past Master’s 
jewel. Bro. Sweetser has been “Master of the Lodge 
since its organization in 1866, and leaves the chair 
with the Lodge in a very healthy condition. 





NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


A correspondent of North Conway, N. H., sends 
the following information relating to Masonic mat- 
ters, in Mount Washington Lodge: 

Mount Washington Lodge was consecraied and its 
officers installed on the 16th of December by District 
Deputy Grand Master, J.C. Dearborn. The instal- 
lation was private. A goodly number of brethren 
were present from neighboring Lodges. The follow- 
ing named officers were installed: 


Nathaniel Faxon, W. M. 
William C. Eastman, S. W. 
Arthur L. Meserve, J. W. 
Isaac E. Merrill, Treasurer. 
James Gibson, Secretary. 
Augustus Eastman, S. D. 
Edwin C. Stokes, J. D. 
Samuel W. Thompson, Marshal. 
Rev. J.T. Shoct, Chaplain. 
Albert Barnes, S. S. 

Ezra Eastman, J.S. 

J. C. Eastman, Tiler. 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

A Sir Knight of Middletown, Cenn., sends us the 
following list of officers of Cyrene Commandery, just 
elected and installed: 

Sir Henry Woodward, E. Com. 

Sir C. W. Stearns, Gen. ° 

Sir Jas. E. Bidwell, Capt. Gen. 

‘Sir Elijah Ackley, P. 

Sir Samuel Stearns, Jr., S. W. 

Sir Seth H. Plumb, J. W. 

Sic C. B. Bidwell, Recorder. 

Sir Jona. Kilbourn, Treasurer. — 

Sir S. Nelson Hall, St. B. 

Sir J. S. Bailey, Sw. BR. 

Sir I. L. Gardner, Warder. 

Sirs Geo. M. Pratt, F. W. Flagg, H. S. Plumb, 
Captains of the Guard. 

Sir George T. Douglas, Organist. 





RHODS ISLAND MASONRY. 

The tenth annual Conclave of Calvary Command- 
ery, for the election of officers was holden at Ionic 
Hall, Providence, Tuesday evening, Dec. 7th. The 
following-named Sir Knights were elected: 


Sir Thomas Phillips, Jr., E. Com. 
Sir Nelson W. Aldrich, Gen. 
Sir John J. Jencks, Capt. Gen. 
Sir Rev. S. P. Kelley, P. 

Sir John P. Luther, S. W. 

Sir C. H. Alexander, J. W. 

Sir J. W. Bullock, Treasurer. 
Sir J. A. Devereux, Recorder. 
Sir Wm. H. Fenner, Sw. B. 

Sir Joseph E. Cranston, St. B. 
Sir C. B. Webster, Warder. 

Sir C. T. Little, Sentinel. 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of St. John’s 
Commandery, fur the election of officers, was held at 
Ionic Hall, Providence, Monday evening, Dee. 6th. 
The following-named Sir Knights were elected: 

Sir Spencer B. Read, E. Com. 

Sir James H. Allen, Gen. 

Sir Albert H. Cushman, Capt. Gen. 

Sir Rav. H. W. Rugg, P. 

Sir Newton D. Arnold, 8S. W. 

Sir Robert E. Dwelly, J. W. 

Sir Altred W. Fisk, Treasurer. 

Sir John G., Tillinghast, Recorder. 

Sir Albert L. Harris, Sw. B. 

Sir Lester Lamson, St. B. 

Sir Walter Blodgett, Warder. 

Sirs Charies Law, Joseph W. Thompson, James 
G. Chaffee, Captains of the Guard. | 

Sir Linneus V. Kennon, Masical Director. 


CANADA MASONRY. 

The Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free and Accepted 
Masons of the Canaias met in Moutreal on Wednes- 
day of last week, baving been summoned by the M. 
W. the Grand Master, in consequence of the action 
of zertain brethren of the Province of Quebec in 
forming an independent Grand Lodge for this Prov- 
ince. There was # very large attendance of the 
representatives of Lodges in Ontario, and a consid- 
erable representation from the Province of Quebec, 
The M. W. the Grand Master, A. A. Stevenson, read 
an address, setting forth the circumstances which 
had led to the formation of the Grand Lodge, and the 
proceedings which he had taken in connection there- 
with. The address occupied nearly an hour in its 
delivery, and a committee was appointed, consisting 
of twenty-three members, to consider it. Weare 
informed that at the meeting of the committee, the 
fullest discussion took place; documents from the 
Grand Lodge of Quebec, which, owing to the pecu- 
liar constitution of Freemasonry, could not be re- 
ceived in the Grand Lodge, set forth that the Prov- 
ince of Quebec was Masonically occupied territory; 
that, therefore, the erection ofan independent Grand 
Lodge therein was unconstitutional; that the num- 
ber of seceding Lodges should have three months 
within which to return to their allegiance, failing 
which they should be summoned to appear at the 
next annual convention of the Grand Lodge to show 
cause why they should not be expelled, and sustain- 
ing the action taken by the Grand Master in the 
Mascnic crisis which has arisen. This report, after 
a very full discussion in the Grand Lodge yesterday 
morning was adopted, the only difference of opinion 
being as to the question of summoning the seceding 
members to appear at once, or at the next meeting of 
the Grand Lodge. We are informed that while the 
organization of the Grand Lodge of Quebec has been, 
by unanimous vot: of the Grand Lodge, declared to 
have been irregular, the kindliest feelings were ex- 
pressed towards the members of the Quebec Lodge, 
and the strongest hopes are entertuined that at the 
July meeting an amicable solution of the difficulty 
may be arrived at. ‘The Grand Lodge adjourned at 
about three o’clock on Thursday.—A/ontreal Gazette. 





THE SPIRIT OF MASONRY. 


Masonic law has little of the republican or demo- 
cratic spirit about it. All its greater principles, 
termed in Masonic parlance landmarks, and most of 
the minor details of its government policy, are pro- 
vided to our hands as they were provided to our 
fathers’ hands ages since, in the traditions and pub- 
lications of the Order. Of all the wretched theories 
into which even some learned in the economy of Ma- 
sonic government have been misled, none have been 
so pernicious in their results as that assumption 
which places the original and sole authority of Ma- 
sonic government in the consent of the governed. 
This error strikes a blow at the very base of the 
structure on which all government and order rest 
among men, the inviolable sanctity of the law. It 
substitutes popular caprice for the authority of an- 
tiquity, and, perhaps, it is not too much to add, ia 
view of the high and mighty purpose for which the 
Masonic Institution was originally set up, the au- 
thority of God. It writes upon the sand of the wave- 
washed sea-shore, the laws which ought to be carved 
in the rock of ete nal justice. 


THE FIRST CIGAR. 


A Paris paper tells how the Prince Imperial 
smoked that cigar. The other day, the emperor was 
out walking with his son and some members of the 
imperial household. Suddenly taking his cigar- 
holder out of his pocket, he lit a cigarette, and hand- 
ing another to the little prince, said, ‘‘ Here, Louis, 
smoke this!” The boy hesitated a moment, then 
looking at his father, said coolly, ‘‘ Give me a light.” 
The emperor handed him his cigarette, the boy lit 
his own and smoked for a few moments, after which 
he quickly flung the cigarette away. Before he had 
puffed out the last mouthful of smoke, however, the 
news had already spread through the chateau to 
the town, that ‘“‘the Prince Imperial bad smoked 
his first cigarette,” and the commentaries ran some- 
what as follows: ‘* What, already?’’ murmured the 
ladies. ‘* So much the better,” exclaimed the cour- 
tiers. “‘Itis another step towards emancipation,” 
said the regency partisans. ‘It is a beginning of 
soldierly hebits,” cried the centgarde oflicere. Bat 
the imperial child only said, “Ah, what nasty stuff 
tobacco is!’’ 








GOLD-DIGGER®’ ‘‘SHOUTINGS ”’ 

The Australian goli-digger is injuany respects dif- 
ferent from the Califurnian, but still he evinces the 
same carelessnees of money. It used to be the cus- 
tom for these men to come down to some village af- 
ter they bad made a slight * pile,” go each to his fa- 
vorite public house, and give the money into the 
landiord’s bands, with the information that he 
** shouted ” (or asked a!l and sundry to drink) until it 
was finished. Then the landlord at intervals would 
say “ Step up, boys, it’s Jim Jenkins’s shout!” Then 
they all wished Jim luck, until Jim’s shout was out, 
and then he went back to bis gully, proud that he 
had “ spent his money likeaman.” On one occasion 
a miner came down and Landed bis money over to 
the landlord; but, contrary to expectation, nebody 
would respond tu bis shout, He bwi been a convict, 
and “ lagged ” fur some grievous cffence. At last be 
struck upon the expedient of engaging an idler at 
laborer’s daily wages—eight shillings—to drink with 
him. And sv he gut through his holiday. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


ee 
BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Nothing but leaves; no fruit, no grain, 
Ungarnered sheaves, and an empty wain. 


Nothing but this for a heart athirst, 

No lips to kiss—life’s lees drink first. 

Nothing but leaves, and husks, and tares, 

O, the spirit grieves for its many cares. 
Nothing but this—if you dreamed of more, 
That dream of bliss, sad heart, is o'er. 
Nothing but leaves for a starving soul! 
Unbound are my sheaves, who shall make them whole ? 
Nothing but this—O soul! but wait, 

If you do not miss heaven's golden gate, 
Something not leaves, nor husks, nor tares, 
Fond hope believes will dispel thy cares. 
Something too fair for pen to paint; 

Ah then—ah there—you'll make no complaint. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MARRIED IN A BALLOON. 


eee 
BY N. P. DARLING. 
Renee 


You may have seen a great many beautiful women, 
and I dare say you have; but until you have seen 
Miss Elvira Petterborn, allow me to inform you in 
confidence that yon can have no conception of how 
beautiful a woman can be and live through it. Her 
mother was considered the most beautiful woman 
that had ever existed up to that date, and her father 
was the handsomest man I ever saw, except myself; 
and consequently whea the Petterhorn and Budding- 
ton (Mrs. P’s family name) blood got mixed, the con- 
sequence was as above stated, a perfect paragon of 
loveliness and beauty, illustrated in the person of the 
charming Elvira. 

The Petterhorns are residents of the town of Pa- 
dang, which is a very old town, by the way. In fact, 
there’s a tradition that it was first settled by Chris- 
topher Columbus; but after carefully reading the life 
of the famous C. C., I must.confess that I find noth- 
ing to warrant this belief in the great antiquity of 
the town aforesaid. It is undoubtedly old, and 
among ita first settlers were the Petterhorns; but I 
don’t really believe that the illustrious Chris ever 
set foot in it. 

Well, however cld the town is, the Petterhorn 
family claim to be as old, and consequently they 
consider themselves the aristocracy. There’s nothing 
of the mushroom about the Petterhorns; and they 
are very wealthy, too. And thus you see how utterly 
preposterous it would be for a common individual, of 
no particular origin, to centre his affections upon the 
beautifal Elvira. 

Now, I am generally considered, by those who 
know me, a very sensible young man. The only 
thing I ever did to shake my friends’ belief that I 
was possessed of common sense, was to fall in love 
with Miss Eivira Petterhorn; because, you see, as I 
haven’t the slightest idea who my grandfather was, or 
who my father or mother were—in fact, as I was a 
charity child—there wasn’t the slightest hope—or so 
my friends thought—of my love ever being recipro- 
cated, or, even if it was, of my ever calling Elvira 
mine. 

My friends didn’t know that I had a strawberry on 
my left arm, which you know, if you have ever read 
works of fiction, is a pretty good proof that the pos- 
sessor thereof is the son of noble and wealthy parents. 
I may as well say here, however, that the strawberry 
proof never amounted to anything in my case. All 
the good it did was to bid me hope that when the 
noble Count de Something came to Padang to claim 
his long-lost son, I should mention my love to him, 
and he would undoubtedly make it all right with 
Petterhorn pere, who would be only too tickled to 
accept me as a son-in-law, and everybody would 
be happy in the end. But alas! the count didn’t 
come. 

I have been employed ever since I was a wee bit of 
a boy, in the store of Boler & Mil, dry-goods mer- 
chants, and at the present time 1 am in receipt of a 
very tair salary, and expect soon to become a member 
ot the firm. 

I believe I have hinted to you that I am a hand- 
some man. Snch is the fact, and it accounts in a 
great measure for my success as a salesman. The 
ladies can’t resist me. They purchase whole dress 
patterns often, when they only intended to buya 
yard of ribbon. As Boler very often says: 

“Let Middileg (that’s me) smile once, and the la- 
dies can’t get away without purchasing something. 
The deuce is in Middileg’s smile.” 

There is something so very persuasive about it, 
you know, that they can’t resist. But then I’m not 
to blame. I hope it wont cause any hard teelings 
between us, dear reader, because 1 am handsome and 
you are not. 

I really wish I wasn’t quite so irresistible; because, 
you see, there is really no chauce for any other young 
man in Padang. Nearly all the young ladies have 
centred their affections upon me, and I have to be so 


minute’s comfort during the day, tur fear of compro- 


and find my hair all white, caused by anxiety of 


possibly more.) 
** Well, who shall I marry, Boslyn?” I asked. 


counter. 

** Who shall I marry, Boslyn?” 

** Why, I shan’t pretend to advise you as to a choice. 
Only take somebody.” 

** What would you say to Miss Spink?” I asked. 

Bos!yn turned red and then pale. You see, he was 
rather sweet on Miss Spink, and she was rather fond 
of your humble servant. She couldn't resist the 
Middileg smile, you know. 

* She’s a very fine girl,” Boslyn answered, after a 
short pause. 

“Yes, too good for me, Boslyn. But what’s this? 
Mr. Petterhorn’s carriage, by George!” 

“Yes, and Mr. Petterhorn’s daughter, too,” cried 
Boslyn, as the carriage stopped before the door, and 
@ young lady got down. 

I was surprised and gratified, for it wasn’t often 
that the Petterhorns condescended to do their shop- 
ping in Padang. They did that in the city, and we 
ordinary mortals only saw them at church and when 
they were out driving. Miss Petterhorn I had never 
seen that I remembered, as she had passed the last 
few years in Europe. Now, when 1 beheld her beau- 
teous countenance for the first time, my first sensa- 
tion was something like the shock of a powerful 
galvanic battery. (I assure you, I am drawing this 
mild.) For the first time in my life, I lost my self- 
possession. I couldn’t do the Middileg smile—it was 
a ghastly grin. Boslyn testified afterwards that it 
was the first time he ever saw me disconcerted in the 
presence of a lady. 

How I managed to wait upon the lady at all isa 
wonder tome. She made but. few small purchases; 
but she carried away with her, in that elegant car- 
riage, something that no woman had ever been able 
to reach before, which was the soft and tender but 
enormous heart of your humble servant, Josiah 
Middileg. 

“ Boslyn,” said I, as the carriage rolled away, 
‘didn’t you ever read a poem where the poet says he 
can’t love but one?” 

Boslyn thought he had, but wasn’t quite sure. 
“Boslyn,” 1 cried, with dreadful earnestness, 
that’s just what’s the matter with me. Did you, 
my sweet youth, notice the beauteous being who has 
but just ‘gone from my gaze like a beautiful 
dream?’ ”” 

“Miss Petterhorn? Of course.” 

“Boslyn, my boy, I love that gorgeous creature, 
and by Heaven, she shall be mine!” 

I don’t generally take my oath on anything; but 
when Ido, I mean it. Boslyn thought I was joking. 
It was preposterous for a sane man in my situation 
and circumstanees to think of marrying Miss Petter- 
horn, Bosiyn thought. 

I believe I have insinuated that the young ladies of 
Padang were in the habit of falling in love with me. 
The dear creatmres were not to blame, for I am really 
a very charming fellow. I don’t mean to boast, and 
I don’t want you to think me vain or egotistical. I 
merely state the facts, and if at any point in this 
veracious narrative you think that I am testing the 
elasticity of the truth, I just refer you to Boslyn. 

In speaking of the young ladies of Padang, I refer 
only to the plebeians. Among the ¢on,.1 was not 
aware that I had ever made a conquest, up to the 
time I first met Miss Petterhorn. But I had sworn 
that she should be mine. 

Fortune favored me, as it always does the brave. I 
had been over to Harlegat on business for Boler & 
Mil, and was returning home. It was on the 15th 
day of May, I remember, having made a note of it in 
my pocket-book, and the weather was warm and 
fine, and I was driving slowly through Blinker’s 
Woods, which everybody knows ia a very romantic 
place, indulging myself in some very romantic fan- 
cies, picturing with the pencil of imagination the 
future Mrs. Middileg and all the little Middilegs, 
when I was aroused from my musings by a scream of 
about furty-horse power, and the next instant a mag- 
nificent steed dashed into view around a turn in the 
road, bearing on his back the form of her I loved. 

I knew that Miss Petterhorn was fond of riding; 
but now she seemed to have taken a sudden dislike 
to it, and would undoubtedly have welcomed any 
other innocent amusement, and so I determined to 
gratify her; and there wasn’t a second to lose, for 
the frightened horse was almost upon me. 


the agile and daring lover. This looks pretty in 


have the right kind of a courser to deal with, and 
Miss Petttrhorn’s was not of that breed, and I am 
not a very agile lover. 

I sprang from the carriage and put myself into 
position. 

“Save me!” cried the terrified young lady, as the 
horse swept down dotards me. 





She sprang. It was a grand success! Her delicate 


| little heels met me right in the pit of my stomach, 
mising myself. I expect to wake up some morning | and I laid down like a lamb, and with her “finely 


= 


(By the way, if you think I have magnified my 
troubles or my beauty, I just refer you to Boslyn. 
He’ll testify to the truth of all I have written, and 


It was a dull day, and no customers were in. Boler 
had gone to dinner, and Mil was in New York. Bos- 
lyn was at the desk, and I was standing by the 


The ordinary runaway horse commonly used by , 
novelists is generally caught and held by the rein, by | 


print; but it wont work satistactorily, unless you | 


“Spring into my arms, O thou loveliest of women!” | 


| I returned, holding up my hands. 
very careful what I say and do that I can't take a | 


mind on account of this one thing. 
Boslyn—our bookkeeper—a/vised me to marry. 
** You never'll have auy rest till you do,” said he. 











| rounded ” arms wound around my neck, we together 
| executed three very difficult but exceedingly beautiiul 
| back somersaults in quick succession. 

| * Biess me!” cried I, as we unmixed ourselves, ‘I 


¥ OUR UNION. 

















didn’t think we could turn ’em so well the first time. 
Did you ever practise?” 

Miss Petterhorn smiled, and answered in the neg- 
ative. My mind was, of course, rather unsettled, or 
I shouldn’t have asked the question. 

“But you must be terribly bruised,” said she, 
“ while I am not hurt at all.” 

“0, I’m not injured the least grain in the world,” I 
replied, trying to look cheerful, and not daring to 
turn my head, for fear that J should discover that 
my neck was broken. It seemed as though every 
bone in my body was fractured; but what did I care 
for that, so long as Miss Petterhorn remained by my 
side? 

‘I would be willing to suffer a great deal more for 
your sake,” I whispered. 

She blushed like a peony, but went on putting up 
her back hair, to conceal her emotions. 

‘* How can I ever thank you enough for your hero- 
ic conduct?” she asked, jamming in a hairpin. 

“ Never mind the thanks, my dear young lady,” I 
returned, grasping her hand and pressing it tomy 
lips (my head was still light), ‘‘ only do not forget me. 
Think of the heart-broken Middileg sometimes; and 
if at any future period of your life, you feel an irre- 
sistible desire to fall into somebody’s arms, remember 
that I shall always stand ready to be fallen into.” 

I don’t believe she thought I was serious, for she 
tittered right out. 
“ But are you really heart-broken?” she asked, 
glancing tenderly at a point three inches to the left 
of the fourth button on my vest. 
I felt as though my whole internal arrangement 
was completely broken up, but I didn’t say so; I 
only sighed, and she laughed at me, of course. Be- 
lieve me, if you want to become intimately acquaint- 
ed with a young lady in the shortest possible time, 
you must either get blown up, or knocked down, or 
run over in her company, in some way by which you 
can save, or help to save her life. If there are no 
bones broken, you will be quite jolly together after; 
but still, this form of introducing has its objections. 
“ Well, Mr.—” 
** Middileg, if you please; or, if you will, call me 
Josiah,” I murmured. 
Again she displayed her pearls in a first-class smile. 
“ Well, Mr. Josiah, then.” 
** Thank you.” 
“Do you consider my situation? I have lost my 
horse.” 
“And I am going to carry you home in my car- 
riage,” I replied, rising from the ground and offering 
my arm to Miss Petterhorn. 
I was as limber and agile as a frozen pump-handle, 
but what of that? I was happy within. 
I can’t stop to describe our ride home, nor tell you 
all that we said. Neither can I picture to you the 
surprise of Boslyn when he saw me driving into 
town with Miss Petterhorn by my side. And I can’t 
tell you all the remarks that the villagers made about 
it. But I remember that old Mrs. Fizzigog said af- 
terwards that she believed that “that conceited 
Middileg thought that the queen wasn’t any too 
good for him.” What queen she meant I do not 
know. I only know that she had an unmarried 
daughter who bought all her dry goods at the store 
of Boler & Mil. 
When we arrived at the Petterhorn mansion, I 
assisted Elvira to alight, and she stopped one mo- 
ment by the carriage and thanked me again for ser- 
vices rendered, expressed a hope that we should 
meet again, and then bidding me good-by, left me 
half happy and half miserable. 
The next morning Mr. Petterhorn called upon me, 
at the store, and complimenting me upon my heroic 
conduct the day before, thanked me for saving his 
, daughter’s life, and even offered something more 
' substantial. But I politely informed him that I— 
| well, I gave him to understand that I had a straw- 
| berry on my left arm, and consequently was above 
receiving a pecuniary reward; and so he invited me 
, to tea that evening. 
| Of course I went, and I was presented to Mrs. 
| Petterhorn, who received me very kindly, consider- 
, ing that she was as proud as Lucifer; aud Ispent the 
| evening with the family, and Elvira played for me, 
| and we sang duets together (I sing a tine tenor. 
| Perhaps you distinguished my voice at the great 
, Jubilee? Several remarked it, although the report- 
| ers didn’t. Jealousy, of course, on their part), and I 
| made myself just as agreeable as I could to ma and 
' pa, and exhibited my most tender side to the lovely 
| daughter; and the consequence was that everybody 
was pleased, and I was invited to call again. 

I did call again and again. Of course neither Mr. 

Petterhorn nor his good lady suspected what my in- 





During the summer, the Petterhorns were at New- 
port, and 1 was miseiable. I received several letters 
from Elvira; but I did not dare to write any to her, 
for fear they would fall into the hands of the paternal 
” te second letter she wrote filled me with anxiety. 
There was a certain Lord Vilderham there, very 
rich, very old and very ugly, who had paid her 
marked attention for some time, and the paternal 
P. insisted upon her encouraging him. 

* What shall I do?’’ asked the dear creature. 

I didn’t know, I could think of nothing, and so at 
last I went to my friend Boslyn, and laid my case 
before him. He was thunderstruck to learn that 
Elvira loved me; but after he got over his surprise, 
he put his wits to work to devise some plan to help 
us. 

‘* Let the game go on,” said he, after a long pause. 

“What! and let her marry him?” 

* Let her get ready to.” 

“O! Well?” 

Young ladies are very often quite romantic; so 
much 80, in fact, that they have been married ‘ up in 
a balloon.’ Anything to create a sensation, you 
know.” 

iii es.”” 

** Well, let Miss Petterhorn give her consent to the 
marriage, but have her insist upon being married in 
a balloon.” 

*“ But what good will that do me?” I asked. 

‘* You’ll see,”’ returned Boslyn. And then he gave 
me his plan. Perhaps it was feasible; time would 
tell. 

In September the Petterhorns returned to Padang, 
bringing Lord Vilderham, as the accepted lover of 
Elvira, with them. Miss Tiddary, Elvira’s cousin, 
and her affianced, Mr. Dinker, were also of the party. 
The latter two were admitted to our confidence, and 
all our planus were arranged. 

And so the wedding day was fixed, and Elvira pro- 
posed that the ceremony should take place in a bal- 
loon, to be held by ropes a little Jower than the moon. 

At first, this proposal was scouted; but as Elvira 
insisted upon being married in no other way, my 
Lord Vilderham and Mr. and Mrs. Petterhorn at 
last consented, and Professor Von Gazbag’s immense 
balloon was chartered for the occasion. 

The morning of the 18th day of October dawned 
fair and glorious. It was a holiday in Padang. Ev- 
erybody was out in their best attire, for Mr. Petter- 
horn’s lovely daughter was that day to wed alive 
English lord, and not in an ordinary way, either, but 
** up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon.” 

It took nearly all day to inflate the balloon, so that 
it was four o’clock in the afternoon before all was in 
readiness to ascend. 

Miss Tiddary and her lover were to accompany the 
bride and bridegroom, and they were already seated 
in the basket. The minister, Mr. Brown, got in 
next, and then the paternal P. stepped forward and 
helped his daughter in. Lord Vilderham was mak- 
ing his way through the crowd, which was quite 
dense around the balloon, notwithstanding Von Gaz- 
bag was doing his best to make the people fail back. 
“ We are waiting for you, my Lord Vilderham,” 
said Dinker. 

“T’m coming,” replied my lord. 

“Well, come along,” cried I, springingin. And 
at that very instant Boslyn cut the rope, and away we 
went, like a rocket, up into the sky. 

We didn’t stop to listen to the shouts of the parent 
and would-be-bridegroom, but immediately turned 
our attention to business. ° 

“Mr. Brown,” said I, addressing the minister, who 
didn’t quite understand “‘what was up,” “Mr. 
Brown, I intend to marry Miss Petterhorn before I 
return to Padang. I should like to have you perform 
the ceremony; but if you don’t want to, and would 
like to go home, you cav step out any time.” 

‘“‘Are you mad?” cried Mr. Brown. 

“No. Will you marry us?” 

“ Bat, Mr. Petterhorn—” 

“*If you don’t do it, some other minister will. Be- 
sides, you can say that I threatened to throw you 
overboard if you didn’t. 1 will, by Heaven, after we 
have descended a hundred feet or so!” - 

Mr. Brown swiled faintly. ‘Stand up.” 

‘You can leave that part out,” said Dinker. 

And so the ceremony went on, and the knot was 
tied. After which we kissed all round, and closed 
the exercises by singing ‘ Up in a balloon,” when we 
made preparations for descending, which we found a 
very difficult and dangerous operation. But at last 
we succeeded in landing ourselves in Blinker’s 
Woods, and a very romantic place, as I have before 
observed; but as we were obliged to pass the night 





| tentions were—such people never do. They didn’t 
: imagine that a plebcian could have the assurance 
, to visit them with matrimonial designs upon their | 
daughter. I was apparently a very modest and de- | 
serving young man, who knew his place and was de- 
termined to keep in it. 
Elvira could have rectified her parents’ mistake | 
, before I had known her a month; but she did noth- | 
| ing of the kind. On the contrary, she told me one 
, evening, when we were sitting on the piazza, bath- 
| ing in the soft light of the moon. and looking into 


| each other’s eyes, and drinking trom the fountain of, 
| love, ete., etc., that I had wurmed myself into her 
, affections (perhaps she didn’t express it in just those | 
words), and that she never could love anybody else, | 
and come weal or woe, she never would be tulze to | 
me, not if she knew herseif. And then we kissed, 
and the whole landscape assumed a delicate rose- 
color, and the moon slipped behind a silver cloud to. 
hide ber blushes. And so we were betrothed. 


in a treetop, the romance of the place was completely 
lost upon us. 

The next morning Father Petterhorn came to our 
assistance; and though he raved and stormed at 
first, he concluded to forgive us when I assured him 
that although I was not a lord, I had a strawberry 
on my left arm, and s0 of course I must have had a 
father who was probably a nobleman; and more es- 
pecially was he resigned on account of the arrest of 
iny Lord Vilderham for swindling, five minutes after 
the balloon was cut loose. 

In conclusion, jet me say that the Padang girls 
have concluded to waste no more sweetness on the 
handsome Middileg, and Boslyn has married Miss 
Spink. The wedding took place the next day after I 
went up in a balloon. 


However high bouse rents may be, yon can always 
have at least one room at your command—the room 
for improvement. 
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The World in ini 


THE OLD STORY. 
When visions of her face come o'er 
Of her sweet face, so far away, 
I say what lovers said before me, 
What lovers will forever sy; 
That flowers bloom sweeter for br: 
That birds sing sweeter for her sex 
That grass is greener, skies more | 
That all things take a richer hue. 
Lovers have said these things | 
Lovers will say them evermor 


O sweet young love, that in all ag: 
Bears ever one eternal form! 
With lasting youth your oldest pa, 
Glow ever, ever fresh and warm 
O, dear old story, ever young! 
Poets have painted, artists sung; 
Sure, naught in life is half so swee 
Death cannot make you incomplet 
Lovers have said these things b 
Lovers will say them evermore 


A young lady who was particularly wu’ 
dressing-room at a recent ball in Ban F) 
turned out to be a smooth-faced youth . 
The girls “interviewed” bim after th 
and he now uses Bogle’s hair restorative 
The presentation of a diamond ring to 
actress, the other day, gave a gifted rep 
city the opportunity for this remarkab. 
“ It was @ trifling tribute from an bum 
of the noble drama to a brilliant bea: 
shot -tower of histrionic genius.” 

A Philadelphia lawyer addressed a 
“And will you convict this man upon su 
ny?” To which one of the jurors respo: 
tainly not; he is not guilty.” Whereuy: 
fined the juror $100 for ‘‘ an act of impro; 
A’ San Francisco Chinaman was cav, 
queue as he jamped through o hatchw 
the police in pursuit of him. He dang): 
stant, and then drawing his knife, he 
precious pigtail, and dropped in safety 
officers tumbled over backward, with # ha: 
The late war cost the government §-. 
directly, to which Commissioner Wellead: 
thousand millions more of expense and . 
tained directly by the general govern: 
represents capital enough to build ni: 
canals, a hundred Pacific: railroads, 0 
track every railroad in the country, nine 


A young son of Prince Napoleon hs 
placed at a public school. The chief ot 
tion waited upon the prince to know hov 
ful scholar—aged seven—eshould be addre 
him Victor,” was the reply. “ Bat tr 
prizes?” ‘ Victor Napoleon. To his c 
must be Victor only. He must take or ¢ 
ings as be may, and in no case must he b 
as Monsiegneur.” 

A young man recently took his sweeth. 
of the St. Louis hotels for dinner. Fishb. 
the table, but as the youth bad never see 
cle, he supposed they were doughnuts, + 
one to his companion. After breaking bi 
he caretully examined it, swelt of it, and 
tilda, don’t eat that doughnut—there s 
dead in this.” 

A Wisconsin justice of the peace was |. 
by a wo who ted a“ restrain pay: 
inquiry, she said that ber busband persis. 
ing with her this cold weather, and 6. 
something to prevent such unnatural and 
duct. The husband claims that he can 
well enough during the hot weather, but 
will sleep with his wife in winter, ‘* restr 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Geologists may learn something of the 1: 
mulation of sediment from the work of Col: | 
in raising the sunken ships at Sebastop!. 
the ships buried in mad from nineteen ~ 
three feet deep, and was obliged to provide 
not merely for lifting them from deep © 
also for digging them out of the mad. 

The other day in Bufislo, an excited | 
with a carpet-bag in ope band, an umbr+ 
other, and a shaw! hanging over bie art 
one of the street gamins with the quest: 
bub, which’s the quickest way for me t 
Erie Railroad depot?” “Run!” was t 
response. 
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By Rev. Mr. Edmands, Mr. Leonard S. Leighton and 
Miss Emma L. Worster. 
aft Chelsea, Mr. Loring L. Wilder and Miss Mary B. 
osson, 
At Charlestown, Mr. William F. Hall and Miss Marietta 
A. Langmaid. 
OSM met eer em aes hhaienteteeniiaiall 
Deaths. 
In this city, Dr. A. J. Bellows, 65; Mrs. Rhoda A. Hall, 
64; Mr. John McGrath, 31. ¥ 
At East Boston, Mrs. Minnie E. Higgins, 23; Mr. 
Cephas R. Savage, 49. 
At a Mrs. Betsey Rice, 77; Mrs. Mary Rich- 
ardson, 79. 
At Stoneham, Mr. Amos Hill, 82; Mrs. Alice W. Bar- 
rett. 24. 
At Scituate, Mr. Daniel Hatch, 95. 
At Pepperell, Mrs. Sarah H. Shipley, 74. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE OLD STORY. 
When visions of her face come o'er me, 
Of her sweet face, so far away, 
I say what lovers said before me, 
What lovers will forever say ; 
That flowers bloom sweeter for her being, 
That birds sing sweeter for her seeing, 
That grass is greener, skies more blue, 
That all things take a richer hue. 
Lovers have said these things before; 
Lovers will say them evermore. 


O sweet young love, that in all ages 
Bears ever one eternal form! 
With lasting youth your oldest pages 
Glow ever, ever fresh and warm. 
O, dear old story, ever young! 
Poets have painted, artists sung; 
Sure, naught in life is half so sweet; 
Death cannot make you incomplete. 
Lovers have said these things before; 
Lovers will say them evermore. 


A young lady who was particularly useful in the 
dressing-room at a recent ball in San Francisco, has 
turned out to be a smooth-faced youth of eighteen. 
The girls ‘‘interviewed” him after the discovery, 
and he now uses Bogle’s hair restorative. 


The presentation of a diamond ring to a Cincinnati 
actress, the other day, gave a gifted reporter of that 
city the opportunity for this remarkable outburst: 
“Tt was a trifling tribute from an humble admirer 
of the noble drama to a brilliant beacon upon the 
shot-tower of histrionic genius.” 


A Philadelphia lawyer addressed a jury thus: 
“And will you convict this man upon such testimo- 
ny?” To which one of the jurors responded, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not; he is not guilty.” Whereupon the judge 
fined the juror $100 for ‘‘an act of impropriety.” 


A’ San Francisco Chinaman was caught by his 
queue as he jumped through a hatchway to escape 
the police in pursuit of him. He dangled for an in- 
stant, and then drawing his knife, he severed his 
precious pigtail, and dropped in safety, while the 
officers tumbled over backward, with a handful of hair. 


The late war cost the government $4,171,914,498. 
directly, to which Commissioner Wells adds some five 
thousand millions more of expense and loss not sus- 
tained directly by the general government. This 
represents capital enough to build ninety Darien 
canals, a hundred Pacific- railroads, or to double 
track every railroad in the country, nine times over. 


A young son of Prince Napoleon has just been 
placed at a public school. The chief of the institu- 
tion waited upon the prince to know how the youth- 
ful scholar—aged seven—should be addressed. ‘ Call 
him Victor,” was the reply. ‘ But in the list of 
prizes?” ‘Victor Napoleon. To his comrades, be 
must be Victor only. He must take or give thrash- 
ings as he may, and in no case wust he be addressed 
as Monsiegneur.” 


A young man recently took his sweetheart to one 
of the St. Louis hotels for dinner. Fishballs were on 
the table, but as the youth had never seen the arti- 
cle, he supposed they were doughnuts, and handed 
one to hiscompanion. After breaking bis own open, 
he carefully examined it, smelt of it, and said: ‘* Ma- 
tilda, don’t eat that doughnut—theres something 
dead in this.” 


A Wisconsin justice of the peace was lately visited 
by a woman who wanted a “ restrain paper.” Upon 
inquiry, she said that her husband persisted in sleep- 
ing with her this cold weather, and she wanted 
something to prevent such unnatural and cruel con- 
duct. The husband claims that he can sleep alone 
well enough during the hot weather, but he says he 
will sleep with his wife in winter, ‘‘ restrain paper” 
tothe contrary, notwithstanding. 


Geologists may learn something of the rapid accu- 
mulation of sediment from the work of Colonel Gowen 
in raising the sunken ships at Sebastopol. He found 
the ships buried in mud from nineteen to twenty- 
three feet deep, and was obliged to provide apparatus 
not merely for lifting them from deep water, but 
also for digging them out of the mud. 

The other day in Buffalo, an excited individual, 
with a carpet-bag in one hand, an umbrella in the 
other, and a shawl hanging over his arm, accosted 
one of the street gamins with the question, ‘Say, 
bub, which’s the quickest way for me to get to the 
Erie Railroad depot?” “Run!” was the laconic 
response. 











-  - PMlarriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Edward C. Nason 
and Miss Alice J. Kennedy. 

ty Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Edmund H. Taylor and Miss 
Julia 8. Stow. 

















Buch in Little. 


The Japanese have been admitted as students at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Brother Beecher is catching it all round for his 
Richardson marriage. 

It has begun to be considered gentlemanly in San 
Francisco to regard five cents in making change. 

Down-town store rents in New York are 25 per 
cent lower than two years ago. 

San Francisco is eating Eastern chestnuts at 75 
cents a pound. 

Cottages in Newport are already renting for next 
season, 

New Hampshire is excited over sheep-stealing. 

Charlestown does not want to be annexed to Bos- 
ton. It has so decided by vote. 

A boarding-house keeper in New York has paid 
$250 for thrashing the cook. 

Philadelphia doesn’t light its street lamps when 
the almanac announces moonshine. 

Grant and Butler are said to have become recon- 
ciled, ‘‘on the ground of reciprocal advantage.” 

Thirty thousand dollars in gold.caused the murder 
of an old farmer and his wife in Greenville, Pa. 

It cost $2200 to chisel and plant the Cardiff giant. 

In Wyoming Territory women now have the right 
of suffrage. 

Boston is attempting to organize -another steam- 
ship company. 

Let the new city government see how little it can 
spend in eating, just for the tan of the thing. 

Mark the Congressman who votes to continue the 
infernal revenue tax. 

Our commerce is declining, and Congress wont do 
anything to prevent it. 

A man in Brooklyn has made $50,000 in two years 
by speculating in dogs. 

Prince Napoleon has squandered more money than 
most of us have, in the last seventeen years his ac- 
counts footing up $10,000,000. 





EXECUTRIX SALE 


FINE ART COLLECTION 


OF THE LATE 


THOMAS THOMPSON, Esq. 


By H. H. LEEDS & MINER, Auctioneers, Art 
Galleries, 817 and 819 Broadway, N. Y., com- 
mencing Monday, February 7th, and con- 
tinuing day and evening until the en- 
tire collection shall be sold. 

This collection is believed to be the most extensive and 
valuable ever owned in the United States. Comprising 
more than a thousand pictures from European artists, 
from the 15thcentury to the present time, including many 
originals of great value, also many hundred Paintings 
from celebrated American artists. 


The entire collection will be sold without reserve 
or limitation, to close the estate. 
The Catalogue, a book of more than 100 closely printed 
pages, will be forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
the Auctioneers. 


OLD! GOLD! My golden Compound will force the 

beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 days, 
Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent free for 50 
cents a package. Address E. H. COLVIN, Hadley Sta- 
tion, Illinois. 


$29 


Young Men, why don’t you go to Work? 


I can furnish a*few live men in every county with 
steady employment, and pay a salary of $20 a week for 
six months. Business light and respectable. Suitable for 
an office or for travelling. I have no cheap, catch-penny 
affair, but one of the most useful, ingenious and wonder- 
ful little machines ever invented. A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 
It wont cost you much to write to me, and : will send 
$1.00 to any one who is dissatistied with the in: estigation. 
Address, enclosing stamp, R. H. WALKER, 38 John St., 
New York (P. O. Box 3986). 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch ''—will do any kind of work that can be done on 








For first class new 7 Octave Pianos. Sent 
on trial. U.S. Prano Co., New York. 














66 ie STILL WAVES."*—The old favorite, the * STAR 

SPANGLED BANNER."* January number just 
out, NOWIS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. Every number con- 
tains 40 long columns, 8 pages, Ledger size, 480 long col- 
umns of splendid reading during 1870 Four columns of 
*“ swind'ing exposures’? in every number. In fact the 
whole paper is brimming with Wit, Humor, Fun, Sense 
and Nonsense, Wit, Wisdom and Wind, Fun, Fact and 
Fancy. It is Rich, Rare and Racy; Smart, Spicy and 
Sparkling. It expgsed 100 swindlers last year, and is 
bound to “show up "’ rascality without fear or favor. 
You NEED it. There is nothing LIKE it. It will instruct, 
amuse and SAVE YOU MONEY. We give the superb 
steel plate 1 1-2 by 2 feet in size, entitled, * Evangeline,” 
mount it on roller, and send it GRATIS and the paper till 
187i, all for only 75 cents. Engraving alone sells for $2. 
Itis NO a “*sell.’’ Has been published regular sigce 
1863. Largest circulation in New Hampshire. If you try 
it ONE year you will come again You have often 
thought of subscribing—NOW IS JUST THE TIME. We 
will refund the money if you are not PERFECTLY SAT- 
ISFIED. IT WILLPAY. Yourunnorisk. Buy a copy 
of any news man, or send six cents and receive one by 
mail. Remember you get the elegant parlor engraving, 
** Evangeline ’’ (richly worth $2), and the paper a WHOLE 
year: all for only 75 cents. SAtISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED, or will r-turn your cash. Address STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


BE WISE! 


EAD Dr. FOOTE'’S New Work, SOCIAL LIFE, 
and learn all about the Human System+the Sexual 
Relations, Marriage Customs and the World, Polyzamy, 
Bigamy, Monogamy, Love. Ilow to Marry Well; Impo- 
tency; How to secure and preserve social pleasures and 
happiness; Prevent barrenness, and have healthy babies; 
and a thousand things never before published. A curious 
book for curious people; a good book for every one; 
worth its weight in gold; 912 pages. Price, $3.25. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send at once for our 24-page circu- 
lar and terms. Address WELLS & Co., Publishers, 432 
Broome St., New York. : 


60 A WEEK for Agents to sell the greatest Book 
ever published; Jllustrated Magic Wand and 
Medical Guide and Book «cf Nature combined, 320 pages. 
Sample copies mailed free tor 50 cts. Mammoth Circulars 
Free. Dr. R. F. YOUNG & Co.,599 Broadway,N.Y. 2—4t 


“QELF CURE OF STAMMERING-=not an adver- 
tising pamphlet, but the most approved and success- 
ful modes of Self Treatment clearly explained. 25 cts. 
ESSE HANEY & Co., 
119 Nassau St., New York. 
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HEALTH, the poor inan’s riches, the rich man's bliss, is 
found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruitless search 
among other remedies. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





Ds eee GUIDE.—Revised, Enlarged, New Secrets 
added. 24,000 already sold. Twenty-seventh edition 
of 5000 copies NOW READY, enlarged, twenty new 
tanning secrets added (three cost $5 each). THE HUN- 
TER'S GUIDE AND TRAPPER'S COMPANION tells 
how to hunt and trap ALL animals, from_ mink to bear, 
to make traps, boats, etc. Howto tanand dress all hides, 
etc., etc., to color furs and skins. New secrets just add- 
ed.—The secret receipts in this book would cost $30 any- 
where else. Tells how to hunt, fish, has hunting narra- 
tives, etc., etc. A NEW BOOK, well printed and bound, 
64 pp. Price (not $1) but 25 cents; six for $1; mailed free. 
Beware of * Recipes"’ ‘10 cent papers '’ and swindlers. 
Sold by all dealers. All wholesale newsdealers sell it. 
Send for one. Worth $10 to om farmer, hunter or boy. 
Only a “quarter.’’ Address HUNTER & CO., Publish- 
ers, HINSDALE, N. H. ; 


PAINTER’S Manual gives best methods and latest 
improvements in house painting, sign painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, 
Grecian oil-painting, Chinese painting, Oriental painting, 
etc. Also, principles of glass staining, harmony and con- 
trast of colors, analysis of colors, with philosophy, theo- 
ries and practices of color, etc. Includes also Practical 
Paper Hanging. 50 cts. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELLER’S Manual, 
gives the latest and most approved secrets of the trade, 
embracing watch and clock cleaning and repairing, tem- 
pering in all its grades, making tools, compounding met- 
als, soldering plating, etc., with plain instructions for be- 
ginners, etc. 25 cts. 


SOAPMAKER’S Manual, 2 complete and practical 
guide for making all plain and he 4 soaps, washing- 
fluids, soap-powders, cream pastes, shaving and toilet 
preparations, etc., ete. Designed for families and medi- 
um sized factories. 2& cts. 


(a> Carefully prepared, illustrated when needful, and 
are approved by practical men. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price 
A JESSE HANEY & Co., 
119 Nassau St., New York. 


E SWINDLED.—Read STAR SPAN- 
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GLED BANNER. 


~ Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
for circulars. (Gy Beware of infringers. Address 
seCOns & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 


he: 


CHAS. A. DANA, Ep1Tor. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Daity, $63 Szmi- 
WEEELY, 82 end WEEKLY, $1 ayear. ALLTHE NEWS 
at half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
Mowing Mackines: Parisr Organ, Sewing Machines, Se, 
owing Machines, or ins, in; ac es, 
Specimens and lists free. Send & 


$I 
a th miums. 
Dollar and try it. 
W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 
Oors and Commercial Institute (Gen. Russell's 


I 
chool), New Haven, Conn. Winter term begins 
January 11. 
















ROBINSON’S 


ANTIDOTE ¢ INTEMPERANCE 


Is an infallible cure for this fearful vice. Its use will at 
once remove the taste or desire for stimulants, and will 
soon Create an actual dislike forthem. It can be admin- 
istered in tea, coffee,or even water, without exciting 
suspicion, as itis free trom taste or smell. Every 
Victim of Intemperance can be cured. Price, $2 
sag box. Sent free by mail on receipt of the money. Sold 
y Druggists, or address GEO. R. ROBINSON & Co., 
eens, corner Court and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, 
ew York. 


TEREEEEEEELLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with coustant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
hess new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Thatall who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers publishcd—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want P nag mesma profitable work, address E. C, 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








MPLOYMENT.—Any number of ladies or gentle- 
men-can make from $10 to $50 per week, in a light 
and easy business, requiring no capital, and can be done 
wholly in the evening. Send 25c. for circulars and sam- 
les, orstamp for circular. Marsh & Co.,7 Tremont Row, 
‘oston, Mass. 


KNIT—-KNIT—-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNII- 
LING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


GeoP Rowe § @ 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40) PuxRuNY. 





enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of 


| advertising in them. 


OUND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded.—The Dol- 
lar Time Keeper.—A PERFECT GEM.— Elegantly cased 
in Oriode of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enam- 
elled Dial, Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size o 
lady's watch. Will denote CORRECT time, warranted FIVE 
years, superb and showy case, entirely of metal This ts 
no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6500 
sold in three weeks Only $1 cath, three for $2, in neat 
case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address the sole 
manufacturers. MAGNETIC WAItCH CO., 
HINSDALE, N. H. 


“SLOW HORSES made Fast and Fast Horses made 
i Faster. ‘ihe numbers of Haney's Journal containin 
these articles complete, 15 cts. ROBERT BONNE 
says,in his N. Y. Ledger, Oct 16, they are very interest- 
ing — instructive, ‘and alone worth the price of the pub- 

ication. 

HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress and 
Tan Skins and Furs, etc. The Journals with these com- 
plete only 1@ cts. Exposures of humbugs in every No. 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 














2—cow3st 119 Nassau St., New York. 
Dwe use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 


Address FATHER SELBY, 


five cents. 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


ATCH SWINDLES. Humbug Music Boxes. Bo- 
gus Money. Four columns of “ Ventilations"’ in 
the * STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 


h N“\"7N@ wanted everywhere. Brown's Patent 
AGEN ES Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives 
the most heat with the least fuel. No Express charges. 
Send for Circulars, O. KR. BRIGGS & Co., 184 Washing- 
ton St., N. Y. 48—eow6t 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2, 


MANUFACTURED EXVPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polisned 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guaranteed of the best workmanship and ot 
mance. No. 1,8 tunes, $2.00; No. 2, 14 tunes, $3.00; No. 
3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on receipt of price, or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! Thousands sold 
monthly! 

Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent by Express, C. O. D. 
$1.00 MUST accompany the order to insure it. The bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address BARKLEY & Co., 
49-—8t 56 Liberty st., New York City. 


Ss ay B “SO SAID BILL."* The Star Spangled 
, S e e Banner saved me from sending $10 to a 
swindler. 

















Wonders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“ A,’ N. ¥. Cit, 
TO PRINTERS. 


ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 
shrink or crack, and do not —- washing daily. Send 
for Pamphiet. Orders solicited. 
1<t9¢ FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, New York. 

IS THE superb 
11-2 BY 2 FEET wee 
angeline *' given free to ail who send 75 cents for the 
“Star Spangled Banner *' for 1870. 


DIARIES FOR 1870 
ROM 25 cents to 83, all kinds Also, Blank Books, 
Papers and Stationery. Manifold Letter-W riters, 
Expense Books, etc. Orders solicited. 
RANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1-6t 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


2 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N.J. 51—3m 


ERFECTLY RELIABLE. Established 1863. Sat- 
igfaction Guaranteed. * Star Spangled Banner"’ 75 
cents a year. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 


0. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 
0. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore, 
7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
1.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. ‘ 
0. 12.—T HE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point CAvEtT, by Ben: aw: Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
§.—F1Tz-HEKN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
8.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBeks, by H E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
0. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SrectrRES,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs8,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J £8s1zE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScyYkoS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZEtDa, by Miss Jane Atha 
No. 32.—Br1Gut CLovup,by William H. Bushnell. 
Ne. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE oh A Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla 
No. 37.—VIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bust-nell, 
No. 40.—MR. Banas eae es Margaret Blount. 
No. 41,.—THeE BAUER MURDER, by 8.C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WalF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 


No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
y 




















illian. 


No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—CorRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MAaBEL Warp, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. A. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGek, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA L&E, by R. Weis Keiner. : 

No. 59.—THeE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHitTs Wo uF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—REepD Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YouNG FIsHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William i. Bushnell. 

No. 64 —THE ISLAND oF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
For sale by ail newsmen,or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT,THOM ES & TALBOT, PcBLisners, 





63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BEAUTIFUL ANGEL. 


BY E. BE. REXFORD. 


“TI am so weary,’ she told us; 
“ Tired of sorrow and pain; 
Tired of toiling and striving, 
Always and always in vain."’ 


Slowly she faded, as fadeth 
Day into beautiful night, 

And we wept, as for one that is going 
Out, evermore from our sight. 


We had thought that death was a terror, 
A visitor dark and grim, 

And we shuddered as he came nearer, 
And we shrank away from him. 


But he came to her so sweetly, 
So gently, (as those most kind 
Draw near to the ones they pity), 

That terror fled our mind; 


And we thought, as we saw her lying 
In death, with her face grown fair, 
No trace of her cares or sorrows, 
Of tears nor of suffering there, 


That death was a pitying angel, 
Who loveth all so well, 

That he bringeth to those aweary 
His rest unspeakable. 





was her counterpart, and, to a certain extent was 
physically like her, also, or rather like what she had 
been in her youth. He was her only child; and as 
Mr. Willard was called much trom home, she did 
not thiok it best to incur the expense of keeping a 
servant, particularly as a good one was hard to be 
hal. She preterred rather to do her own work, with 
Alfred’s assistance; and so he had learned to do 
many things that boys in general seldom do. He 
could get dinner upon occasion, wash, sweep and 
iron—in short, was as handy as a girl. It was be- 
cause he helped his mother so much that he found 
little opportunity for those athletic sports that boys 
are so fund of. It is true also that his tender, rever- 
ential love fur his mother had taught him to be very 
watchful of ber comfort and health. His close com- 
panionship with her, and the peculiar sympathy 
existing between them, had tended to make him 
thoughtful somewhat beyond his years. Hence you 
see that lads of Jim Ramsey’s mental calibre and 
Coarse make-up would have some reason to complain. 
They felt his superiority, and with the inconsistency 
of human nature, took it home to themselvss asa 
personal affront. 

Jim Ramsey came into Mrs. Willard’s one morn- 
ing, and found Al‘red with a high apron on, washing 
up the breakfast dishes. A contemptuous grimace 
made his features odious; and it must be owned that 
Alfred looked somewhat sbame-faced, fur he was 
very sensitive to the opinion of others; and not with- 
out cause he dreaded the ridicule that would be 
showered upon him. As he anticipated, it was all 
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ALFRED WILLARD’S REVENGE, 





BY NELL CLIFFORD, 
eee 





LFRED Willard, you 
ought to have been a girl, 
and done with it. Come, 
why dvun’t you put on 
pantalets? You'd be 
‘sweet pretty,’ I tell 
you.” 

The speaker was a ro- 
bust, insolent - looking 
lad of twelve or fourteen, 
and the one addressed 
was a delicate, gentle 
buy of about the same 
years. 

*T don’t know as I can 
change my appearance, 
and I am sure I’m not to 
blame for it,” a flash of 
color staining his cheeks. 

“ Well, you are to blame for your actions, at any 
rate. There is no use of being a grandmother or a. 
baby, as I can see.” 

** Who has been, or is?” 

“You are.” 

** Why do you call me such names?” 

‘Why? Because you never do anything we boys 
want you to. You never go skating, or fishing, or 
swimming.” 

**T haven’t the time to spare.” 

‘An old woman’s reason.” 

“Well, it is true. I’ll put the question fairly— 
when I do play don’t I play well?” 

Though it was put fairly, it was more unfortunate 
than politic, since it touched a sora spot in Jim’s na- 
ture that had received a wound in the region of 
overweening approbativeness. Some days before, 
Alfred had joined for once in a game of base ball, 
evincing much skill as pitcher. Indeed, the slight 
student had shown his superiority to the aforesaid 
Jim in so marked a manner in this particular that it 
aroused Jim’s enmity. Being the better scholar, too, 
Alfred had carried off some honors in his classes that 
Jim had hitherto thought belonged to himself. Once 
let a scholar get the ill-will of a favorite leader of one 
of those small republics a district school, and a whole 
tide sets against him, that he’ll find hard to stem, no 
matter whether he gained it innocently or otherwise. 
This was the case with Alfred, who had only been a 
resident of the’ place a few months, hence the rude- 
ness and bravado of Jim's answer: 

“And because you played well once, it has set you 
up for life. Cowards are always great brags. I’d 
like to give you a downright thrashing, and drive 
some of the pretence out of you,” shaking his fist 
menacingly in Alfred’s face. 

Again two scarlet spots glowed on Alfred’s cheeks. 

“ Take care, Jim,” with concentrated intensity of 
tone, denoting the passion that seethed beneath. 

It had its effect on Jim, who, in spite of his affected 
contempt, was cowed. He had a secret conscious- 
ness that there was fire and steel about Alfred that 
he did not care to meet single-handed. 

“O, I'll let you off this time, but 1’ll have my re- 
venge at some convenient season. I remember like 
an Indian.” 

**T wouldn’t leave any old scores to settle; pay as 
you go along.” 

“No, I want interest to accrue.” 

The boys were sons of neighbors, and the little 
passage at arms we have told of occurred on their 

way from school. 

Alfred went home to his mother, who was some- 
thing of an invalid. She looked up and greeted him 
with an affectionate smile of welcome. Mentally, he 


ted to his schoolmates at recess, and held up 
in a most ludicrous light; fur Jim was apt at de- 
scription when he tried. A perfect shout of laughter 
succeeded. 

“Good for Betty,” they cried, until Alfred was 
fain to escape into bis teacber’s presence, which was 
@ protection in part, at least, though the sly smiles 

and winks still went on, to his coufusion and annoy- 

ance. Bat this was not the end. A few days after- 

ward, Jim Ramsey and two of his most trusted 

friends, because they most “played the toady” to 

him, lured Alfred to a trout brook, ostensibly to see 

a fine trout they pretended to have caught, but real- 

ly to abuse him. 

** Where is it?” asked Alfred, innocently. 

“In the water yet. We have better fish than that 

to fry. -You have walked into our trap, just like a 

goose, Betty.” 

**Do you mean me?” 

‘* Yes, we mean you.” 

“Then I call you a set of cowards. Three to one 

isn’t fair play, and you know it.” 

“O,dowe? All's fairin war and love. Besides, 

revenge is sweet, and 1 .mean to taste it. Do you 

know what we mean to do with you?” 

“No; but if it is to give mea thrashing, I wish 

you’d have the grace to let me dea! with you singly.” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! don’t be afraid of a whipping,” said 

Jim. 

“It is something pleasanter than that,” said Bill 

Swain. 

** You see we are in want of a housekeeper, as we 

talk of ‘settling down.’ We thought we’d give you 

the first offer, as we’ve beard you have a thorough 

understanding of the business; but it is desirable 

that you first be clothed in female apparel.” Saying 

which, Jim, who was chief spokesman, began to un- 

do a package that he brought forth from its hiding- 

place behind an adjacent stone. 

“I borrowed Sister Sarah’s hoops and dress in 

honor of the occasion, and placed them here in case 

of need. Dv you see the trout now, Alfred?” 

**T gee a set of rowdies.” 

‘Be more respecttul,” said Sam Winter, a bullet- 

headed boy of fourteen. ‘*Cume, Betty, it is unseem- 

ly to be in masculine attire. Strip off your jacket, 

and don that which befits your sex and habits of 
living,” mockingly. 

His companions chuckled audibly. 

**Don’t force us to assist you, Betty,” they all 
cried, laying huld of him. 

Altred’s tace was pale as a sheet with anger. 

What they would have done next was interrupted 
by an explosion so loud and startling as to make 
them ail quake with extremest terror. They let go 
their hold of Alfred and fell back as a large limb 
from a tree near at hand came crashing tothe ground, 
shivered by lightning. It was one of those fierce 
storms that come up so suddenly in hilly and moun- 
tainous regions. It was true that the sky had been 
flecked with clouds all day, but still it had not looked 
very threatening; und the boys, intent and preoccu- 
pied, were taken utterly by surprise. Being engaged 
in a wrong action, conscience gave greater impulse to 
fear. Alfred, though always awed by severe thunder 
storms, had no nervous or superstitious dread of 
them, and during the hush of terror that had seized 
his tormentors, made good his escape. He confided 
his troubles to his mother. 

**My son, I was not aware before to what petty 
persecution you are subjected. I do not want sucha 
state of things to continue. You may remain at 
home, and | will be your teacher.” 

“It will be too much of a tax upon your strength; 
besides, the boys will say I am afraid to appear at 
school. I would rather go, but I’]l take care they 
don’t draw me into any traps again. The teacher is 
kind, and I am learning fast, and the scholars are 
not all like Jim Ramsey.” 

** Well, I shall not oppose you, Alfred.’’ 

He went, according!y, and matters went on pretty 
much as they had done before. But there came a 
time when Alfred had a pleasant revenge. It hap- 





pened thus: 


There was an old millpond a mile to the rear of Mr. 


| Ramsey’s homestead which was good fishing ground. 


Oae Saturday when there was no school, Alfred, for 
a rarity, improved the opportunity to go fishing. As 
he drew near the pond, he saw a boy in an old scow, 
but a little distance from the dam. Then there came 
acry: 

“ Help, help, help!” 

1t was from Jim Ramsey. 

** What’s the matter?” 

‘‘]’ve lust my pole, and cannot guide my boat. It 
will go over the dam.” 

* Can’t you swim?” 

“No, no! Quick—save me—can you, Alfred?” 

“Pll try. 1f you keep cool, I think I can.” 

Alfred felt in his pocket and pulled out a cord he 
used to fly his kite with. He tied a stone to one end, 
and then took steady aim. He didn’t quite reach 
his mark, but the string fell so that Jim caught it in 
his hand by stretching far out. 

“ But this is not strong enough to draw the boat 
agaiost this current.” 

“I know it; but it will carry this pole to you, I 
think,” he answered, attaching one on the instant. 

It was soon in Jim’s hands. He made good use of 
it, and was quickly ashore. As he began to realize 
his safety, a serise of shame stole over him. He owed 
his life to Alfred. Though shame-faced, he was not 
ungrateful; and there was a stratum of honor about 
him, after all. 

“Alfred, I stand your debtor to-day for life. I have 
abused you, but I will try to make it up to you, 
Willi you forgive me?” 

“ With all my heart. I have come near hating 
yon, Jim, and have shown itin my way as well as 
you. Will you forgive me, too?” 

Jim was as good as his word. He tuld his school- 
mates what Alfred had done tor him, and was loud 
in his praise, and louder still in blame of himself. 
The result was that Alfred rode on the topmost wave 
ot popular favor, and what is better, succeeded in 
retaining his place in the regard of the school. 

So much for Alfred Willard’s revenge. 


> 





> ¢ 
A MEAN NOBLEMAN. 
The Marquis of Westminster was the wealthiest 
land owner, and probably the wealthiest man, in 
England; but after the death of the French Roths- 
child, it is hard to say who is realy wealthy. Along- 
side of Rothschild, the Marquis of Westminster was 
poor. It is really doubtful whether he had more 
than four or five millions of permanent income per 
annum. We speak of dollars, not pounds. But 
what be wanted in wealth he made up in meanneds. 
In 1859 the writer happened to be in Naples, and 
there made the acquaintance of an excellent vintner, 
who shipped large quantities of wine from the various 
ports around, and also had a store for the supply of 
the city, and be is responsible for the following: . 
‘Well, you know the Marquis cf Westminster ar- 
rived here in his yacht last winter, and set every- 
thing agog. He was the greatest noble in England, 
and you know how down here in poor Naples we 
look up to England and English noblemen as the 
greatest men in the world. 
“ Well, I bad seen the marquis driving along the 
Chiaja, and what was my delight to see him coming 
into my shop. Il thought my fortune was to be made 
atonce. A vision of supplying a yacht, and through 
that all other yachts and courts indeed, passed rapid- 
ly bef:re me, and I greeted his lordship very rever- 
entially. 
“*In what manner can I have the honor to serve 
your lordship?’ 

*** Have you some excellent wine?” 

“O your lordship, we have all the finest wines gf 
the kingdom. Delicious Capri, admirable Lachrymz, 
and also what I can assure you, the real Falernian 
that your lordship used to love to read about.” 

** Have you any good Marsala that you can recom- 
mend?’ 

‘I felt discouraged. Did he only want to buy 
Marsala? But a moment’s reflection reassured me; 
he wanted to supply the ship’s company merely, and 
I would have his own order afterwards. 

“*O yes, very fine Masala; we have a correspond- 
ing house in that city.’ 

*** How much is it per dozen?’ 

* IT named a very low price, for [ knew he would 
buy the finer wines afterwards. 

*** Send me three bottles. Good-day, signor.’ 

“And so off he went, and that is all I saw at that 
time of the blessed marquis. 

“Well, two or three months rolled along; the mar- 
quis amused himself among the Grecian Isles; when 
again I heard the guns saluting him on his return, 
and again flew the rumor through the town that the 
richest man in the world had arrived. 

**Suortly after, to my great surprise, he came into 
my store again. I was not half as pclite as before; 
but still, you know, he was very rich, and I had to 
fight along to keep wife and babies, so I greeted him 
very civilly. 

***Don’t you remember that some months ago I 
purchased a lot of Marsala wine in your establish- 
ment?’ 

““*T have the honor to remember your lordship’s 
being here very well.’ 

*** Well, we have not consumed the whole of that 
wine. I wish you to allow me for the balance that is 
unconsumed.’ 

“** Well, really, I beg pardon, your lordship, but 
your lordship must know that it would hardly pay 
me to send a boat out to your yacht to get the one or 





two bottles, anyhow.’ 





«0, I will deliver them to you at your office.’ 

“¢ Well, in that case, your lordship, if delivered 
free of cost to me, I will allow you half the cost price; 
but, indeed, it is too small a matter.’ 

“*O, never mind, that will do; hand me the 
money.’ 

“And, upon my soul, when I handed him out the 
two carlini, (20 c.) what did his lordship do but reach 
down into his two coat pockets, and hand me back 
the two bottles of wine. 

“And that is all I ever saw of the richest man in 
the world.” 


Bumors of the Day. 


INDHPENDENCE. 


A lady walking along Washington street, recently, 
was attracted by the bright eyes and blonde curls of 
a@ little urchin seated on the curbing. She approach- 
ed and asked him if he was a newsboy. 
‘*No ma’am, I aint nothing.” 

“ Have you no home?” 

“No.” 

** Wouldn’t you like to have one?” 

** You bet!” 

“You should not speak so idly, my son. But 
come, how woula you like me for a mother?” 

The little fellow scanned her from head to foot for 
&@ moment, then inquired: 

“Would you whip me?” 

“ Not unless you were bad.” 

** Lem me go ba’footed?” 

“ No.” 

“ Play hose?” 

“ No.” 

Pall the cat’s tail?” 

it No.” 

‘Lick the puddin’ dish?” 

iid No.” 

“ Cuss?” 

“ No.” 

** Chaw tobacco?” 

“ No.” 

“Smoke?” 

“No.” 

“Then go ‘long with you; you don’t know any- 
thing. I reckon next you’d say a feller shouldn’t 
cross his legs and sing ‘Come along Josey.’” And 
the little fellow’s face glowed with a sense of ineffable 
contempt. 











BREAKING THROUGH A BULE. 


A gentleman, while walking with two ladies 
through one of the principal streets of St. Louis, saw 
a beggar approach. One of the ladies, who had evi- 
dently seen the mendicant before, said: 

“‘This ia the most singular man I ever heard of. 
No matter how much money you give him, he always 
retarns the change, and never keeps more than a 
cent,” 

“‘Why, what a fool he must be!” remarked the 
gentleman; “but I'll try him, and put him to a 
little trouble.” 

So saying, the gentleman drew from his pocket- 
book a five-dollar note, which he dropped into the 
begear’s hat. The mendicant turned the note over 
two or three times, examined it closely, and then 
raising hia eyes to the countenance of the benevolent 
man, said: 

Well, I'll not a¢iszs to my usual custom in this 
case. 1’il keepitall this time; but don’t do it again.” 

The donor opened his eyes in astonishment and 
passed on, while the ladies roared with delight. 








MINOR JOKES. 


A lawsuit recently occurred in Maine, in which it 
became necessary to give the exact locality of, Penn- 
sylvania. Oae witness testitied that it lay south of 
New York and north of Florida, and he was under 
the impression that it was an Atlantic State. Another 
witness testified that he has been to Philadelphia. 
Says it is a commercial city, and there is a consider- 
able amount of water there, and that the tide rises 
and falls; he also thought Philadelphia was in 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge Day, of Ireland, was a remarkably tall man, 
and an intimate friend of Sir Arthur Clarke, who 
was almost a dwarf. It was a standing joke with 
the wags of Dublin to iiken the colossal judge and 
his diminutive companion to the twenty-first of Jane, 
inasmuch as they jointly constituted the longest Day 
and the shortest knight. 

A“ Bridget” who, as usual, entertains an exalted 
opinion of the good things of the old country, was 
asked by her mistress if they had any pies where she 
formerly lived in Ireland. 

** Yes, and sure they do.” 

** What kind of pies?” 

“ Magpies, mum.” 

The saying that ‘‘there is more pleasure in giving 
than receiving” is supposed to apply to kicks, med- 
icine and advice. 

The best place in the world for chops is China, 
where persons of the highest rank have alone the 
privilege of serving them. 

A Yankee who occupied a berth directly over a 
lawyer began to grow restless. The lawyer, noticing 
that his restlessness ins-zcased, asked, ‘‘I say, are 
you a fool?” ‘No sir, £ am above a fool.” 

How the governess said grace: “ For what we are 
going to receive—elbows, elbows!—the Lord maké us 
—backs in and shoulders down—truly thankful—and 





n> chattering—amen!” 
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PRIDE’S 1 2 


BY ELIZABETH BIGE 





IANA was .... 
wine-colored —... 
walking-sult, . 
brows over | 
question of v 
sleeves were | 
the impossibi! 
tirely the sta! 
Ericson had: |: 
it,ata party’, ......, «2 
goddess Dian. .... ... vw 
looked more Ou... eee 
ing over her... ...- 4. 
looked as if Bic os, ‘ ’ 
been a queen, - Ao eer eaee 
velvet, and er..... aa S. 
a sceptre cont... 
queens in fairy-books. She wasti... 0 6. | 
tamily, and we all looked well. ee 
dazzling-white skin, great, cold, cle... . 
blue-black hair, which she wore in fest 
drooping low. And her grace was... meee 
than her beauty; she always made: |... 
two lines:- 

* Her head set on may be 1 

Maybe Juno's crest,"* 





Just now her face wore a vexed, 
sion that almost spoiled its beauty. 

“I never can make thig old thing 
she said, at last, tossing the breadth a Ria 
on to the sofa. “And I have got to 
concert to-morrow evening, with C: 
and he {a so fastidious, and notices 
O, L am go tired of this endless patch’ 
and plotting and planning! Everyb: ‘ 
relatives to make them presents, or 
die and lsave them legacies. It doe 
any people in the world were ever in 
we—and so many of us, too!” 

So many of us! We seldom said 
bat it was the lamentation of all our * 
heard from all quarters, continuall) 
of wonder that “ uone of those Moria 
ed in getting married, when there w ” ’ 
them, and they all looked #0 well, too‘ 

Five of us there were, all grown-uy ~ 
Becky, the youngest, being sixteen, « 
eldest, twenty-five. And five years 
death had left us with only enough t 
the strictest economy. “Of course 
marry,” everybody said. Bot some 
marry; not one of us had ever had a 
That is, what we called an eligible of 
an old family, you must know, snd 
cratic teas, and were, moreover, ver) 
ambitious young ladies—all except 
she was considered to have a little | 
romance and sentimentality; but ther 
and would get over that, Di used to & 
ously, yet with a faint sigh. 

Of course Di had no end of admirers $e fits 
most of them admirers only; very few ~ 
to win a portionless bride, and smon - 
had not found ber fate. The same wa’ 
only with the difference in the numlx: 
Sv it seemed likely that there woul’ 
many of us” to “ patch, and turn, 
plan,” to the end of the chapter. 

“ You can’t wish that there were less 
said mamma, reprovingly, in answer © 
plaining speech. 

“ She doesn’t mean that she wants 
die, mamma, only that if matrimony st 
of us off, she should be r filed, coul: 
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